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Ernest Hemingway was in Italy in the last war, first as an ambu- 
lance driver and then as a soldier with the Italian Arditi. There this 
young man of nineteen saw violence, death, bright sunshine, and 
hard, clear colors. One can live a fairly significant life among these 
things—more than one could amid, say, the mud of the Flanders 
battlefields. True, it was raining during the Caporetto retreat, but 
Caporetto itself was “a little white town with a campanile in a 
valley. It was a clean little town and there was a fine fountain in the 
square.”’ Perhaps the Italian climate gave a cleaner look to things 
altogether and encouraged a young man to look with sympathy, or at 
least with interest, on the brilliantly enameled surface of violent 
life and death. One could be disillusioned after the war, like every- 
body else, but one had some sort of an ideal to hunt after. Keep the 
colors bright, the edges sharp. The “‘reds and yellows of Shelley’s 
Italy” that Yeats talked about in discussing his early influences had, 
in Hemingway’s case, nothing to do with flowers: the red was some- 
times blood and sometimes wine and the yellow was often the gilt on 
café signs. And then as a youngster he had played football and boxed 
and worked on pretty rough jobs and gone hunting with his father 
in northern Michigan. So he entered the feverish and disillusioned 
1920's with baggage of a different kind than that brought by the 
intellectuals and the bohemians who were his contemporary writers: 
he had acquired something of a personal tradition that was less 
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troublesome than an education and more concrete than a mood. 
Thus, in a world inhabited by Aldous Huxley and T. S. Eliot, and 
for that matter by James Branch Cabell, he was not to be seen on the 
roads trodden by any of these. And though his path crossed that of 
Huxley more than once, Ernest was stoutly walking, or perhaps rid- 
ing a horse, while Aldous was being driven in a closed car with the 
shades drawn. 

What a wartime Italy had to offer might be found in Spain even 
during peace: here were the colors again, and the clear contours, 
and the violence. Indeed, you had them all together, for bullfight- 
ing is not only violent but picturesque. But Hemingway did not 
develop into a mere lover of picturesque action, a connoisseur of the 
flamboyant. He set his stories in Italy and in Spain, but he was 
writing neither guidebooks, travel posters, nor reminiscences. He 
was trying to find what he could do with his own personal tradition— 
what it meant, how one could live by it, how one could look at others 
through it. His mind reached back into his American childhood for 
pieces of life that fitted into the Italian and Spanish pattern, and he 
found it in memories of the Northwest. The lingering remains of the 
frontier situation in America joined up with the war and the bull- 
fighting and gave him confidence in his view of things. He thought, 
too, of Cuba and Florida, for there the colors were also bright and 
men could be violent. And so we get the early short stories and The 
Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms, and To Have and To Have Not. 
That he should write, too, of big-game hunting in Africa fits into 
the pattern. 

In Our Time (1925), a collection of short stories and his first work 
to be published in book form, provides some interesting clues to 
Hemingway’s attitude toward life and art. Here we have the three 
strands in the Hemingway tradition carefully brought together—the 
American frontier, the European war, the Spanish bullfight. By the 
device of sandwiching incidents dealing with the second and the 
third of these between stories dealing mostly with the first, the con- 
nection between all three is made explicit. We have the violence 
and the color and the brutality and the life. It is all to be accepted 
because it zs life: cruelty and suffering become neutralized by vital- 
ity. There is no very clear philosophy running through these 
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sketches, no explicit glorification of this or that way of living or 
dying. From a paragraph like the following, for example, we get not 
approval, not even acquiescence, but an awareness that life is so, 
and if one trains one’s self to look it in the eyes its reality becomes 
impressive and therefore fit subject for art. 

We were in a garden in Mons. Young Buckley came in with his patrol from 
across the river. The first German I ever saw climbed up over the garden wall. 
We waited till he got one leg over and then potted him. He had so much equip- 
ment on and looked awfully surprised and fell down into the garden. Then three 
more came over further down the wall. We shot them. They all came just like 
that. 


These short, staccato sentences indicate a sort of ability to make 
life impressive by looking with a steady gaze at its simple actuality. 
It is not, however, a completely pragmatic approach. Not all actual- 
ity is equally impressive or equally tractable under the hand of the 
artist. It must be something with a sharp edge, a clear outline, so 
that the clarity and the inevitability wipe out repulsion or despair. 
Violence is not better than passivity, but it is the type of life at its 
clearest, its most intense, and thus the most effective symbol of real- 
ity. Hemingway is aiming at a kind of symbolic reality. He is a 
sharp-eyed realist; but his realism has the job of picking out keen 
edges and vivid colors, or at least his style can present what he does 
select so that it becomes keen and vivid. A short story such as 
“‘Soldier’s Home” has for its subject the passivity and lack of ambi- 
tion felt by a young man after his return from the war in 1919; yet 
the vagueness of the emotion is cleaned up by style and presented 
through single symbolic incidents. 

Again, in this early work Hemingway is not a sensationalist. He 
is not out to shock his readers into attention by the sheer horror or 
dreadfulness of the events he describes. There is always a quietness 
in the telling, an attempt to avoid by precision any suggestion of 
fuss or ostentation. The story is urged along gently but firmly, 
predicate following subject with a stern and fatalistic inevitability. 
This fatalism, if we might call it that, has remained a feature of 
Hemingway’s style throughout all his work. It almost amounts to a 
suggestion that his personal tradition is a way of looking at life, not 
a substitute for it, nor even an interpretation of it, but something to 
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help him keep looking steadily at it without averting his gaze. Not 
that Hemingway tries to avoid giving away the fact that he has a 
principle of selection determining his choice of characters and events 
—there is nothing of the “naturalist” in him—but rather that he is 
determined to present what appears most inescapable, most typical 
of the nonstop flow of events. 

They whack-whacked the white horse on the legs and he kneed himself up. 
The picador twisted the stirrups straight and pulled and hauled up into the 
saddle. The horse’s entrails hung down in a blue bunch and swung backward 
and forward as he began to canter, the monos whacking him on the back of his 
legs with the rods. He cantered jerkily along the barrera. He stopped stiff and 
one of the monos held his bridle and walked him forward. The picador kicked 
in his spurs, leaned forward and shook his lance at the bull. Blood pumped 
regularly from between the horse’s front legs. He was nervously unsteady. The 
bull could not make up his mind to charge. 

The reader has a sense of powerlessness before the fact. The 
events are unwound before his eyes, and they cannot be stopped or 
altered. The movement of the sentences has the calmness of the in- 
evitable. In all of Hemingway’s short stories the significance lies in 
the feeling of the sheer vitality of existence, the impressiveness of 
the cliff-edge of events that do in fact occur, which he manages to 
communicate to the reader. It is not melodramatic and it is not 
naturalistic, but his work is both realistic and symbolic. He is less 
concerned with presenting life at its most universal than with ex- 
pressing it at its most actual. 

The Sun Also Rises, Hemingway’s first important novel, appeared 
in 1926. In this work his sense of the inevitable actuality of life de- 
velops into a more clearly pessimistic attitude. Actuality as such 
cannot, after all, provide any standards of value. And looking at 
the post-war world with eyes that had accepted the violence and the 
color of the frontier and the war, he couid not but find something 
lacking. And because his attitude has never been simply pragmatic, 
because he had never accepted existence simply as existence but al- 
ways sought what had edge and sharpness to emphasize its actual- 
ity, Hemingway came to realize very acutely the bitterness of be- 
longing to the “lost generation.”” He quotes Gertrude Stein, “You 
are all a lost generation,” and, more significantly, goes on to quote 
Ecclesiastes, “One generation passeth away, and another generation 
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cometh; but the earth abideth forever. .... The sun also ariseth, 
and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to the place where he arose. 
.... The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto 
the north; it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits. .... All the rivers run into the sea; 
yet the sea is not full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.”” Experience had lost its sharp edge, and 
a cynical and dissolute generation drifted through life instead of 
marching through it. 

He sets these representatives of the lost generation against the 
vivid and colorful background of a Spanish fiesta. It is existence 
contrasted with life, a mere “things as they are” set against a flam- 
ing actuality. It is in terms of this contrast that the whole story is 
constructed. As before, the technique employed is a symbolic 
realism, each character and each event taking its place on one side 
or the other. The hero himself, with his physical and spiritual dis- 
ability resulting from a war wound, synthesizes the two groups, for 
as the result of violence (i.e., of significant actuality) he is con- 
demned to join the company and activities of those for whom life is 
mere existence. This book is Hemingway’s contribution to the spate 
of “wasteland” literature that was appearing at this time. A com- 
parison with Aldous Huxley’s early novels suggests itself at once, 
and the comparison is illuminating. The characters in Crome Yellow 
and Point Counter Point illustrate what happens to a generation 
when ethical and other norms have disappeared. Huxley is con- 
cerned with the fact that people can no longer believe in traditional 
values, and as a result their life becomes a futile and dreary search 
for something in which they do not believe, anyway. But for Hem- 
ingway it is not the ideal, the end, that has gone, but something in 
the quality of life itself. It is not (as it is in Huxley) that his char- 
acters do not know where they are going, but that they do not go 
anywhere with the proper intensity and vitality. They seek to give 
a semblance of intensity to their living through drink, travel, or by 
watching the intense life of others. The fiesta and the bullfights at 
Pamplona represent, to the English and American observers, a lost 
way of living (not a lost ideal but a lost technique). Occasionally one 
or two of the characters almost rediscover the lost technique (as in 
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the fishing expedition), but hardly have they done so when they are 
dragged back into the life of the lost generation again. Reality lies 
either in the past or with a foreign civilization. The color and the 
vividness of their Spanish surroundings represent something to 
which they cannot attain. 


A waiter went for a taxi. It was hot and bright. Up the street was a little 
square with trees and grass where there were taxis parked. A taxi came up the 
street, the waiter hanging out at the side. I tipped him and told the driver 
where to drive, and got in beside Brett. The driver started up the street. I 
settled back. Brett moved close to me..... I put my arm around her and she 
rested against me comfortably. It was very hot and bright, and the houses 
looked sharply white. We turned out on to the Gran Via. 

“Oh, Jake,” Brett said, ‘“‘we could have had such a damned good time 


together.” 

Ahead was a mounted policeman in khaki directing traffic. He raised his 
baton. The car slowed suddenly pressing Brett against me. ‘Yes,’ I said. 
“Isn’t it pretty to think so?” 


This is the conclusion of the book, and it is, like all the rest, 
symbolic. The day is hot and bright, and the houses are “sharply 
white”; but these things are outside the characters, serving to re- 
mind them of a kind of life they cannot lead. They can only think 
“pretty” thoughts concerning what they might in the past have 
been able to do. The word “pretty” has a very precise function in 
this final paragraph. It suggests the very opposite of any intensity 
of feeling: it is the trivial equivalent of “‘beautiful.” The book ends 
on a note of nostalgia with a deliberate emphasis on present im- 
potence and triviality. 

The personal tradition of living that Hemingway developed for 
himself as a result of his contact with the frontier situation in 
America (not in the historical sense, of course, but in a more general 
one) and of his wartime experience in Italy as a young man led him 
first to express his sense of the relation between the three different 
representatives of that tradition (“‘tough” life in America; the war; 
bullfighting in Spain), and this he did in his early short stories; then 
to show his dissatisfaction with the life of the immediate post-war 
years, which he did, in The Sun Also Rises, by observing it in terms 
of his tradition and finding it wanting; and then, as a third stage, to 
try to recapture those elements in the past that had molded that 
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tradition, to look back and bid farewell to the violent and intense 
living of earlier days, and this he did in A Farewell to Arms (1929). 
The fourth stage was to find contemporary substitutes—in the bull- 
fight, in big-game hunting, in the life of the outcast and adventurer, 
in the class struggle; and eventually, in the Spanish civil war, he dis- 
covered not only a modern situation that fulfilled the requirements 
of the tradition that had been formed by his youthful experiences 
but one that was powerful enough to throw new light on the past, 
to redefine it and interpret it, so that with For Whom the Bell Tolls 
the tradition itself changes, becoming more adequate and more 
comprehensive and—in the fullest sense of the word—more civi- 
lized. 

It is important to remember the title of A Farewell to Arms: the 
book is in a sense a tribute out of the wasteland to the departed 
glory. Hemingway is very far from glorifying war as such. It is not 
the war that is glorious, but the general physical and emotional 
background is capable of giving intensity and vividness to experi- 
ience. The lyrical love story, which some critics have quite wrongly 
seen as artificially grafted on to the book, is shown as becoming 
what it is because of the background against which it is set. It is in 
immediate contrast to the sordid love scenes in The Sun Also Rises, 
where the futility of the relations between the principal characters is 
shown up by being set against the picturesque vitality of the fiesta. 
In A Farewell to Arms the love of hero and heroine becomes intense 
because of the background, while in the earlier book real love is im- 
possible because the characters show up so poorly against the 
background. 

The brief idyl that precedes the final tragedy in A Farewell to 
Arms is a sort of Indian summer of intense living before the winter 
of post-war futility descends. In the story itself the tragedy is not 
shown as resulting from the cessation of hostilities and the arrival of 
the world of the 1920’s, but the death of the heroine in childbirth is 
in a sense symbolic of this. The hero gives up the career of arms, 
goes from Italy to Switzerland as a civilian, and there the meaning in 
his life is snuffed out. The truth behind Hemingway’s symbolic 
realism here can be seen explicitly expressed in an early short story— 
called simply “A Very Short Story’”—which contains the germ of 
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the later novel. In the short story the tragic ending of the love of 
hero and heroine comes not by the death of the heroine but with the 
hero’s return to a peacetime America and the frittering-away of 
their love in sordidness and trivality. ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone,”’ 
quotes someone ironically in The Sun Also Rises, and the reference 
is illuminating. The complete quotation, indeed, is very relevant. 

Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 

That make ambition virtue! O, farewell, 

Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner and all quality, 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war! 

And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 

The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 
This might have stood as a motto to A Farewell to Arms. Vividness 
and intensity gave life meaning, and when these qualities departed, 
the meaning went out of life itself. Henceforth Hemingway was to 
be engaged in an attempt to recapture those qualities or to find an 
alternative meaning in life. In For Whom the Bell Tolls he came very 
near to doing both. 

After A Farewell to Arms, Hemingway did not write another 
novel for eight years. He was trying to find a world of intense living 
that would satisfy his personal tradition, and the novel was too rigid 
a form to be used for the recording of such a search. He tried short 
stories—already in 1927, in Men without Women, he had produced 
short stories which picked out scenes and moments of “intense 
actuality” from American life—and miscellaneous forms of writing. 
It was in these years of search that Hemingway developed that char- 
acteristic “toughness” with which he has been popularly associated. 
Scenes of cruelty, of horror, and of tough “he-mannishness’’ flash 
through his work. But to accuse him of sadism or exhibitionsim is 
to misunderstand what he was doing. The ‘‘he-man’”’ was the most 
obvious symbol of the kind of intense life for which he was search- 
ing, and it is natural that he should come to the fore during this 
period. It is also natural that Hemingway should have produced 
some of his least effective work during this time. He was experi- 
menting with situations that would compensate him for the lost 
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tradition. In Death in the Afternoon (1932) he presented a complete 
and elaborate study of bullfighting—and we have seen the part 
played by the bullfight in the development of Hemingway’s atti- 
tude. In Green Hills of Africa (1935) he became the tough sports- 
man, good with his gun, hard-boiled yet romantically in love with 
his wife, laconic yet picturesque in expression. His characteristic 
style began to run to seed here. The static quality of his work dur- 
ing the previous six years was becoming apparent. He was still try- 
ing to find a situation which would allow him to use his tradition, 
but the tradition was wearing a little thin by now— it was pretty far 
from its source. A certain staginess became noticeable in his work, 
as though he were parodying his former self—and indeed in a sense 
he was. His writing became a sort of incantation for the purpose of 
calling up the young Hemingway hunting with his father or driving 
an ambulance in the clear air of Italy, or at least for fulfilling the 
ideals created by his experiences in those days. 

To Have and To Have Not followed in 1937. More like a series of 
linked short stories than an adequately welded novel, this book 
represents a further attempt to find a substitute in the contempo- 
rary world for the world of intense actuality that he was seeking to 
recapture. The hero, Harry Morgan, is—to quote the blurb on the 
jacket—‘‘perhaps the most complete rea] masculine character that 
Ernest Hemingway has created.” This is revealing: it shows that 
Hemingway was at this stage in his search succumbing to the 
temptation of taking the slickest way to the life he was looking for— 
via the he-man, the almost superman, basically upright (though 
guilty to conventional eyes) and unrighteously oppressed, symbol 
of the hero held down by the unfair trickery of a world unworthy of 
him. The blurb on the jacket is worth quoting in full, for it sums 
up the theme of the novel perfectly. 


Morgan is a native of Key West, Florida—that paradise of the “‘haves’’ and 
purgatory of the “‘have nots.’’ He owns a fast motor boat in which he takes out 
fishing parties, runs rum, guns and sometimes human contraband. His life is a 
lonely struggle to keep himself, his wife, and daughters away from the edge of 
the “have not” category. All his life he has played a lone hand in a hard world 
and it is only in the climax of the novel. . . . that he realizes the failure of his 
philosophy. [That failure lay in his individualism. A man cannot change the 
world alone, he finally discovered.| As a contrast to Morgan and his “‘conch”’ 
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associates, Mr. Hemingway portrays the wealthy wasters, literary weaklings, 
oversexed women and languid men who with their palatial yachts make up the 
“haves.” Their lives and that of Harry Morgan, although on different levels, 
frequently touch, and when they do the contact is electrical in effect. 


It is clear that in this book Hemingway comes very close to creating 
a myth for the expression of his sense of the importance of intensity 
and vividness in life. The trouble with the book is that it is part 
mythology and part realistic fiction, and each part makes the other 
look unconvincing. There are some admirable passages of keen and 
clear-cut writing in the book; but if Hemingway is going to depend 
on a mythology to make his points, these passages will become un- 
necessary. The opening is in his very best vein. 

You know how it is there early in the morning in Havana with the bums 
still asleep against the walls of the buildings; before even the ice wagons come 
by with ice for the bars? Well, we came across the square from the dock to the 
Pearl of San Francisco Café to get coffee and there was only one beggar awake 
in the square and he was getting a drink out of the fountain. But when we got 
inside the café and sat down, there were the three of them waiting for us. 


Here the speed, the precision, the adroit placing of the images, and 
the cunning use of proper names make a style more effective, even, 
than that of A Farewell to Arms, which was always threatened by a 
false simplicity, a forced primitivism, that has been a common 
fault in Hemingway. Nearly all the chapters in To Have and To 
Have Not open well but threaten to go to pieces later on, when the 
conflict between realism, symbolism, and mythology confuse the 
reader’s expectations and his criteria of truth. The trouble was that 
Hemingway had been standing still emotionally for about eight 
years; he was still seeking substitutes in the present for something 
that impressed him in the past. What he had to learn was to treat 
the present in its own right. It was time he stopped repeating his 
farewell to arms; stopped presenting the world in terms of frontier, 
battle, and bullfight; stopped being ‘‘tough.”’ 

The Spanish civil war was the deus ex machina of Hemingway. 
It gave him a chance to look at the vivid life again and see it not 
only as interesting or impressive because of its vividness but as 
bound up—part cause, part effect—with a profound human situa- 
tion. Under its influence Hemingway was able to extend his sym- 
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bolic realism to become not merely descriptive but also interpreta- 
tive. 

Hemingway’s personal and political development and his ex- 
perience in Spain during the Spanish war combined in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls to enrich his art. He is attempting here to carry forward 
all his old experiences into this new experience and out of the result- 
ing unity of mood to create a richly patterned fable whose function 
is not only to display the world but to interpret it. Thus the hero is 
a young American who explains to himself his interest and partici- 
pation in the Loyalist cause in terms of his own background and 
ancestry: past, present, and future meet in a moment, and the con- 
clusion of the book shows us the hero awaiting his death as he lies 
wounded in the path of the Fascist advance. 

I’d like to tell grandfather about this one. I’ll bet he never had to go over 
and find his people and do a show like this. How do you know? He may have 
done fifty. No, he said. Be accurate. Nobody did any fifty like this one. No- 
body did five. Nobody did one maybe not just like this. Sure. They must have. 
His grandfather, who had fought in the Civil War, is brought in to 
unify and interpret the conclusion. 

The book has faults: in seeking to enrich the implications of the 
story Hemingway pads it out too much. It is in some respects less 
clear, less bright, and less simple than A Farewell to Arms. But in 
the later book he has tackled a much more difficult problem; he is 
no longer aiming at the kind of surface art that he achieved in the 
earlier one. The Caporetto retreat in A Farewell to Arms is shown 
as a Clearly seen and vivid particular event, while even the slightest 
movements of the characters in For Whom the Bell Tolls are more 
than visualized events—they are integral parts of a complex human 
situation, parts not only of its presentation but of its interpretation. 
And the love story that runs through the book is both an interpreta- 
tion of, and is interpreted by, all the other events. The “dialectic” 
of the work is much more complex than in anything that Heming- 
way had previously written. 

Hemingway did not reach this stage in his development at a 
single jump. He experimented with the Spanish war theme in plays 
and short stories for quite a long time before he saw his material in 
the proper perspective. But the story, once conceived and written, 
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clearly represents a new beginning in his career as writer. It may 
not be as perfect of its kind as A Farewell to Arms, but it is a ma- 
turer kind of art. If we compare, for example, the way in which he 
handles description of terrain in the two novels this point becomes 
apparent at once. In the earlier book the author’s discerning eye 
and sense of terrain is as much in evidence as it is in the later, but 
all he does is to present individual vivid situations; in the later book 
scenery is itself handled tragically—the hill, the bridge, the pass, 
are devices for focusing emotion and drawing out the implications of 
the story. And his style has gained a dimension; it is no longer a 
simple melody but a richly balanced harmony. Indeed, the very 
title indicates that the book is a drawing-together of strands, a uni- 
fication of separate elements: ‘‘....Any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind; and therefore never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 

In short, For Whom the Bell Tolls shows Hemingway abandoning 
the personal tradition that he had carried with him since his youth 
and through which he had looked at life for over a decade in favor of 
a maturer tradition which includes the earlier without contradicting 
it. He had escaped from what threatened to become a vicious circle 
and was at last able to develop and enrich an art that had too long 
been marking time. 





AND AMONG THESE .... 


AN ADDRESS TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AS AMERICA FACES A CRISIS 


E. A. CROSS’ 
I 


Five years ago or ten years ago it would have been appropriate in 
writing for teachers of English and literature to elaborate or refine 
or clarify some educational theory or point of view. It is not so to- 
day. This is 1940. We are face to face with a national crisis in which 
the schools must assume their share of the responsibility of preparing 
the nation for the fateful days that lie just beyond the horizon. 


* President’s address delivered at the general session of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Chicago, November 21, 1940. Dr. Cross is professor of English 
at the Colorado State College of Education. 
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In America we had viewed the European and Asiatic catastrophe 
until a few months ago with a certain cool, detached, and objective 
interest. We calmly counted on our fingers the downfall of three 
independent states: Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. With 
some alarm we saw Finland and Norway go down. But in our secu- 
rity we said, “A thousand shall fall upon our right hand and ten 
thousand upon our left, but it shall not come nigh us.”’ Then the 
invader and destroyer swept Holland, Belgium, and France. Eight 
peaceful, prosperous, inoffensive, self-governing, democratic states 
have succumbed. In all Europe only two remain—Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

The American people can no longer say, “This is France’s war’ 
or “This is England’s war.’’ Almost overnight it has become our 
war, though we are not in it, and almost to a man we hope we may 
never become directly involved. But now we realize that this war 
is going to affect us profoundly in political, social, and economic 
ways, even though through some stroke of good fortune we may 
escape military involvement. It is our war along with every other 
nation of the world, great or small. We may escape taking part in 
it, but we cannot escape its consequences. 

If we are drawn into the military phases of it, a superhuman 
problem of physical armament for the struggle will be imperative. 
Even if we do not become so involved, we shall be compelled to arm 
on land and sea and in the air, to make ourselves formidable so that 
in the settlement after the war our voice will have to be heard and 
heeded. We shall need to be a strong nation in a military sense and 
strong too as an economic and political entity. More than that, 
when the civilization of the twentieth century wavers on the brink 
of collapse, it is America that will have to come to the rescue with 
resources, with ideas, with ethical and moral convictions. In that 
hour of settlement active participation on our part will be impera- 
tive. Merely to stand by as curious observers may be to allow civili- 
zation to topple into the abyss. And when the rest of the world 
topples, we go with it, for we are all bound together by economic 
ties, whether we like it or not. 

When that crucial hour comes, the greatest need of all the world 
is going to be a need for men at the council table who understand 
the world-situation and who will unwaveringly stand by their con- 
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victions concerning justice for all, whether friends or enemies, and 
who will be found defending social and moral rights even to the end, in 
the last ditch with their backs against the last wall. But in a country 
such as ours—or in the one-man-dominated dictatorships, for that 
matter—generals, admirals, diplomats and statesmen, and common 
men of good will can do nothing positive and effective unless they 
have back of them the voiced or silent support of unnumbered mil- 
lions of well-informed, well-wishing, intelligent, righteous, and de- 
termined citizens in their respective countries. The present world- 
war might have been avoided if Woodrow Wilson and like-minded 
men of England, France, Germany, and Italy had had such support 
from their respective populations when they met in Versailles in 
1919. Only a few of that convocation of statesmen saw that fairness, 
even generosity, was the only hope of the world; and those few 
lacked the support they should have had from the millions of intelli- 
gent and well-informed citizens at home in the several nations. 


II 

No one can positively foresee whether the United States will be 
drawn into this new war or not; but by this time it is pretty clear, 
even to the sincerest pacifist, that we must unwillingly undertake 
armament on a vast scale—army, navy, and air force. Whether we 
go in or stay out, we must be armed to the teeth for participation 
or armed to the teeth to prevent attack—at any rate, so strongly 
armed that, when the time of settlement comes, we shall be listened 
to at the council table, where our interests will come up for considera- 
tion along with those of the rest of the world. 

This program of armament will require vast numbers of workers 
of all grades, skilled and unskilled. We have both the materials and 
the men; we have immense quantities of raw materials, immense 
numbers of available men. But the men are unprepared for the kinds 
of work they will be called upon to do. We can take our five or six 
million unemployed, train the employables directly to become skilled 
or unskilled armament workers or to go into peace occupations, and 
thus release capable men for the exacting technical jobs in connection 
with armament. We can spare other millions from the ordinary 
peace occupations and, without much strain upon our resources of 
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men and materials, soon have an army of twenty-five or thirty mil- 
lions working to prepare our country for any crisis that circum- 
stances may force upon us. 

It is just here that education becomes involved. We shall need 
trained men, educated men of all ranks and aptitudes, from the ex- 
ecutives who manage plants, materials, and works, to engineers of 
all kinds, skilled operators of machines, skilled hand workers, and 
down to willing and able laborers by the millions. Thousands will 
need the theoretical and technical education that can be obtained 
only in schools and colleges not connected with shops or manufactur- 
ing plants. But I can see the advantage of training a million or more 
skilled workers on the job with technical schools in the plants or ad- 
jacent to the plants, where they learn as they produce, learn the 
theory, the mechanical drawing, the mathematics, that go along 
with actual production—certain hours of a working day in the school 
and the other hours in the plant. 


II 


Here we are confronted with one of the most baffling situations 
one could imagine. It would seem that with our system of universal 
education developed through more than a century it would be but 
a step from the school to a technical job in a producing plant. The 
young men or young women should be able to read, to write, to 
calculate, and to form judgments. They should know enough of 
geography, history, and general science to have a foundation for the 
new jobs they are going into. These things should not be rare 
achievements. The rare thing should be to find a graduate of the 
high school who has not acquired such knowledge and such skills. 
But it is not so. The ability to read—merely to understand what a 
writer has said, to get the facts from a page of print—often and 
often is not there. The ability to take a printed page that presents 
a series of thoughts and to reason about them and draw a logical 
conclusion is so rare as to be a phenomenon to be wondered at. The 
ability to read technical directions with accuracy and to follow them 
out precisely and effectively is not common. This is true of men 
and women as well as of boys and girls. It should be only a step 
from the foundation of general education in the schools to the tech- 
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nical skills required by such jobs as will be necessary in the program 
of armament and defense we are facing; but it is not true. This situa- 
tion is deplorable, inexcusable, nationally tragic. 

Why is it so? Who to blame? Maybe Rousseau or Thomas Jeffer- 
son. “All men are created equal.’’ Rousseau said something like 
that, and meant it. Jefferson believed it and put it into the Declara- 
tion of Independence. What Rousseau and Jefferson said is, in a 
sense, true. They meant that neither birth nor rank, ancestry nor 
wealth, should give one man privileges denied to another. They did 
not mean that one man’s physical strength or eyesight or digestive 
system is equal to any other man’s, nor that one child’s mental 
capacity is equal to any other child’s. Neither do modern educa- 
tors believe such twaddle. But we have built up our system of edu- 
cation as if we all believed just that. 

We have put all the children of all abilities into the same school 
and stepped them along together through their seventh year, tenth 
year, fifteenth year, and finally graduated them at seventeen or 
eighteen in the same class. In the elementary school all the children 
do about the same things, at least so far as the basic skills are con- 
cerned. Presumably the pace is set by the pupils of average ability: 
the medium pupil trots along at a comfortable pace, the bright loiters 
and takes it easy, and the dull one comes puffing along, exerting all 
the power he has. That picture would be bad enough if it were true, 
but the pace is actually set by the slow-witted, the dull boy. The 
schools demand textbooks easy enough for the dullest pupil. The 
keen boy or girl loafs carelessly along, content with “‘pretty good,” 
precise about nothing, and falls into habits of being satisfied with 
easy “getting by.”’ Exactness, precision, promptness, speed—dquali- 
ties needed in the emergency of the present—the young people do 
not have. They are satisfied with mediocrity. 

This is not the whole picture, but it is the standard pattern. The 
mentally inferior are educated as if they were the equals of the best. 
The education they are fitted for, skilled work with their hands, is 
almost entirely neglected. The intellectually superior are educated 
only 30-50 per cent up to capacity. They are sloppy and inaccurate 
about facts, measurements, logic, skills. Parents are satisfied if their 
children get good grades and “‘pass.”’ Teachers are not at all alarmed 
when they suddenly find it necessary to organize remedial reading 
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classes for 30 per cent of the tenth-grade pupils or when they turn 
out a class that has studied French or Spanish four years and 
“passed” without learning to read or speak or write the language, or 
have finished the eighth grade but are still unable to add up the 
grocery bill. It is merely amusing to find a girl in college at the end 
of a course in Asiatic geography who still thinks Singapore is a face 
cream, or a boy who vaguely imagines that an axiom is a part of 
an automobile or a radio. 

Here in 1940 we have come face to face with a world-tragedy—a 
tragedy in which we shall have to abide by the results whether we 
participate in it as fighters or as prepared but passive, potential de- 
fenders. We are the stuff that really great nations are made of. We 
are intelligent; we are healthy; we are generous; we are loyal to 
family, friends, and country; we are potentially idealists; and some 
of us are honest. Go through the whole catalogue of desirable quali- 
ties and virtues, and you will find the American unsurpassed by any 
nation in the world. 

But over against that array of virtues we shall have to admit that 
we lack many of the qualities that are the desirable outcomes of the 
Spartan nurture. We are soft. We lack virility. We are too much 
accustomed to comfort and ease. Our young people in their twenties 
have been schooled in a philosophy that frowns upon being required 
todoanything distasteful. They have been spared unpleasant, but nec- 
essary hard work. They have been allowed to take the indolent, round- 
about, easy way when they should have been induced, or even com- 
pelled, to take the short, exact, direct, hard way. Parents and teach- 
ers have shielded children from hardships the older generation had 
to endure and overcome. We have brought children up in a sheltered 
way of life, wholly different from the actualities they must face 
when they become men and women on their own. Nature does not 
spare us. Life does not guard us against doing hard, unpleasant 
tasks. We do children a disservice when we spare them, when we 
show them the easy, irresponsible, careless way. 

You will say to me that those conditions belong to the past and 
that the supreme effort modern education is making is to teach all 
the children to reason their way through a maze of facts to a logical 
conclusion. And I say “‘yes.”” But Lask: Is it better to have children 
gabble about adult problems and arrive at wrong answers or some- 
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times—often—to be told, to have things explained, and in the end 
come to know the truth? 

My point is that with universal education—the most elaborate 
and the most expensive in the world—we are turning out glib, half- 
educated children, impatient of hard work, pleasant or unpleasant, 
soft, lacking in respect for law or any kind of authority, passive ab- 
sorbers of fifth-grade, second-hand, nickel-plated, smart, wisecracks 
of the radio and the movies. And whose fault is it if all this is true? 
There is not time to go into that here except that we may as well 
admit in a sentence that the fault is ours—superintendents, who are 
more devoted to pleasing the board of education and the school 
patrons than to giving children a real education; teachers colleges, 
that turn out mediocre-minded teachers to misinform and misdirect 
children; parents, who do not want to pay the price required to 
employ teachers of first-rate ability, exact and full education, and 
winning personalities. None of us are clear of the blame—school 
boards, superintendents and principals, teachers and parents—all 
all guilty. 

IV 

Jefferson wrote into the Declaration: “We hold that all men are 
created equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” He 
might have made more of inalienable responsibilities, inalienable 
privileges, duties, obligations, for rights and privileges in the nature 
of things are balanced by duties and responsibilities. You can’t have 
one without the other. ‘‘And among these. .... ”” Among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. We still hold that these 
are the inalienable rights of every boy or girl, man or woman, in the 
United States of America. But I have yet to learn that these in- 
alienable rights come to any people without effort, without a fight. 
Nor does a nation retain them passively. If these democratic rights 
are to be perpetuated in America, it will be only because we deserve 
them, because we are a virile, aggressive people, a nation marching, 
marching in the van of achievement, alert to danger, and ready to 
defend those inalienable rights against all assailants. 

What to do! What are teachers to do? What part of the job falls, 
for example, to the teachers of English? I will tell you. I recall the 
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name of a German weaver’s son, living in the hopeless years when 
another corporal was overrunning Europe, when Germany, not 
France, was subjugated and in despair, Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Turning from his book of abstract philosophy, The Fundamental 
Principles of the Whole Theory of Science, he delivered through the 
winter of 1807-8 his plain, simple Addresses to the German People. 
These were intended to arouse the nation out of its despair and 
lethargy and to save Germany and make her great and powerful 
by bringing up a new generation of strong, patriotic citizens by 
means of a new and vigorous program of education in the schools. 
Although the Franco-Prussian War came as much as sixty years 
later, it has been said that it was won for Germany by Fichte through 
his Addresses to the German People. 

Our schools must become a virile, positive force in this nation. 
Comfort, security, passivity, “getting by’’; being half-right, indif- 
ferent to law, careless concerning responsibilities; scornful of prop- 
erty rights, truth, morals; given to wisecracking instead of thinking, 
comics instead of books, predigested movies and cheap radio pro- 
grams, instead of reading and thinking—all these must go. Children 
must become self-directing, able to discipline themselves. They must 
learn to do hard tasks with precision, cheerfully, and to get pleasure 
and satisfaction out of doing a difficult thing well, no matter how 
unpleasant the job may be in itself. 

Superintendents whose chief interest is in keeping the school in 
the public eye, making a good show, keeping up with the Joneses by 
adopting every new, crackpot educational theory, must change their 
ways or go. 

Uneducated teachers must go. Low-intelligence teachers must be- 
come housemaids or get married or go into the five-and tens, or the 
movies, if pretty. And real teachers, with brains, education, per- 
sonality, interest in children, character, vivacity, faith, loyalty, must 
be paid well to remain in the profession and bring up a generation 
of young people who will make and keep our country great. 


V 
The English teacher’s share in the program of bringing up a new 
and different generation of Americans is central. No matter what the 
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present or the next brood of ‘‘new’’ educators may tell us, the ability 
to read is the foundation of education. And I do not refer to the 
ability to read the colored supplements of the Sunday papers. I 
mean the ability to get meaning from a page of print, the ability to 
get the thought of a writer who is telling a story, explaining some- 
thing, giving directions, persuading, or arguing. It is our first duty 
to teach every pupil to read as well as his native ability will permit. 
If a boy is sixteen years old and has a fifth-grade mind and is in a 
high school, our job is to help him learn to read material suitable in 
substance to his fifth-grade mind and printed in the limited vocabu- 
lary of an average boy or girl of eleven. On the other hand, if he 
has the mind of a young Plato, our duty is to place before him read- 
ing matter in vocabulary and ideas that will challenge the restless, 
exploring intellect of a youthful genius. 

My guess is that we shall find it imperative to organize schools 
on a two-track or three-track system and require English teachers 
to provide reading, writing, and speaking suited to the two or three 
educational levels. Also, that the whole education of the low-intelli- 
gence group, both in the kinds of things to be done, and the quality 
of output, will have to be different as to the activities engaged in 
and as to the quality and quantity of the output. And, again, it will 
be as praiseworthy for the low-intelligence pupil to turn out a piece 
of first-rate hand work as for the genius to do a piece of creative 
reasoning on his level. 

My emphasis on the skills involved in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing may give the impression that I am concerned about skills alone. 
These skills do come first; but as I see it, they are not as important 
as another phase of our job, if there is a possibility of comparing 
tho wholly dissimilar concepts, such as three rolls of wall paper and 
a quart of synthetic applesauce. 

This business of reading, writing, and speaking is the one central, 
indispensable job of the English teacher. Let the modern educator 
offer science, the social sciences, or the manual arts as more impor- 
tant than these three phases of communication. He cannot make 
his case. Everybody recognizes reading, speaking, and writing as 
keys to the locks of closed doors. The treasure, the jewels and the 
gold, are heaped in a walled garden. Language holds all the keys 
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to that garden. This golden treasure is the emotional appeal of liter- 
ature. 

Story and song have made nations great, and they have saved 
nations. What men know as facts lie at the foundation of what we 
determine to do. But the energy to do, the resolution to sacrifice, 
to die, if necessary, for an ideal, is emotional. Song and story have 
aroused and sustained nations throughout history from Homer to 
Irving Berlin. It is this second phase of the English teacher’s job, 
literary appreciation, that is the most powerful agency the schools 
have at their command in the campaign to turn the next generation 
of Americans away from the soft, the cynical, the careless, the half- 
baked, and toward disciplined citizenship, clear-headed, informed, 
self-starting, self-disciplining, accurate, happy, self-directing, virile 
men and women. 

Literature that makes its appeal to the feelings—to laughter, to 
tears, to pensiveness, to hilarity, to grim determination, to any of 
the emotions that go along with a knowledge of facts—is a hundred 
times more potent in shaping conduct, in influencing individuals and 
nations, than the most logical, intellectual argument or exposition 
that was ever spoken or written. If we English teachers keep our 
minds upon that one truth, if we teach all our pupils to read and 
understand, to understand and feel, what the poets, dramatists, 
biographers, essayists, story-writers, and novelists have written, we 
shall have made our contribution, first, toward the transformation 
of the schools from softness to virility and, second, toward preserv- 
ing for America those inalienable rights, among which are the right 
to live, the liberty to think, speak, and act as a free citizen in a great 
democracy, and to follow a course that will give him, his family, his 
neighbors, and his country those enduring satisfactions that we call 
“happiness.”’ 








THE GRAMMAR OF AMERICAN ENGLISH IN A 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


CHARLES C. FRIES’ 


Anxiety concerning the kind of English spoken and written by 
English people seems to have had its most vigorous early expres- 
sions in the eighteenth century as an outgrowth of the striving for 
“elegance” and especially attending the rise of the commerical 
middle classes into more prominence socially. But the earliest rec- 
ords of attention to differences in the language practices of people 
using the same “speech” are several thousand years earlier. In a few 
of these early cases we know that they actually did something about 
the situation. You will remember the biblical incident of the Gil- 
eadites and the Ephraimites at the Jordon. As an Ephraimite came 
up: “Then said they unto him, Say now, Shibboleth, and he said 
Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce it right. Then they 
tooke him, and slewe him at the passages of Jordan, and there fell 
at that time of the Ephraimites fourtie and two thousand.” 

But in our situation in this country, forty-two thousand would not 
be enough. W. W. Charters, for example, makes the following asser- 
tion in his book, Teaching the Common Branches: 

Since 95% of all children and teachers come from homes or communities 
where incorrect English is used, nearly everyone has before him the long, hard 
task of overcoming habits set up early in life before he studied language and 
grammar in school .. . . the only way in which they can cure themselves is by 
eternal vigilance and the study of grammar. 

The assumption here, and in much discussion of language matters, 
is that there are but two kinds of language practices or usages in 
any language—.e., correct forms and mistakes. In general, the mis- 
takes are thought to be corrupt forms derived by carelessness from 
the correct ones. From this point of view the obligation of the schools 
is thought to be perfectly clear and comparatively simple—the 

' Dr. Fries is professor of English at the University of Michigan. His latest book, 
American English Grammar, has just been published by the D. Appleton—Century Co., 
as a publication of the National Council of Teachers of English. This paper was read be- 
fore a general session of the Council convention in Chicago, November 21, 1940. 
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schools should root out the mistakes or errors and cultivate the lan- 
guage uses that are correct according to the rules. Quotations illus- 
trating this view are abundant. 

Students should be taught that correct speaking is evidence of culture and 
that in order to speak correctly they must master the rules that govern the 
use of the language [Detroit Free Press]. 


It is the part of the schools to teach the language strictly according to 
rule ....rather than to encourage questionable liberties of usage [Christian 
Science Monitor]. 

These rules appearing in our common school grammars have been 
the norms forming the bases of the studies and counts of “language 
errors” in the schools. 

An analysis of the published studies of “language errors’’ reveals 
three interesting facts: (1) The same classes of errors appear with 
the highest counts in all the studies, no matter in which section of 
the country they have been made. (2) The same error items turn 
up in about the same proportions in every grade throughout the 
elementary school, the high school, and the college. (3) In some 
cases the errors actually increase in number and proportion after 
teachers have made an attack upon them. 

Diebel and Sears found more errors in pronoun forms in Grade 
VIII than in Grade III. They then raised the question, “Is the pres- 
ent teaching of pronouns leading to a more confused state of mind 
in the eighth-grade child than existed when he was in the third 
grade and was entirely unconscious of the rules of grammar govern- 
ing the use of such words?” This persistence of the same errors 
throughout the grades, the high school, and the college occurs in 
spite of the fact—as Dr. Dora Smith told us in 1938—that ‘more 
time is being spent in the high-school English classes of America to- 
day upon grammar and usage than upon any other single phase of 
instruction.’’ On the whole, then, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the teaching efforts that have been and are now being directed 
toward the elimination of these errors are largely ineffective and 
futile. 

In these teaching efforts the formal study of grammar has at 
times been exceedingly prominent; frequently it has been aban- 
doned as useless. The Experience Curriculum practically eliminated 
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it with the statement: ‘‘Because scientific investigations have failed 
to show the effectiveness of grammar in the elimination of usage 
errors, it is not here organized for that purpose.”” As a matter of 
fact, however, the studies we have had of the “effectiveness” of 
a study of grammar apply only to the type of grammar that has 
been tried in the schools. That grammar has been either the logical 
analysis of sentences—most often illustrated by the various methods 
of diagraming—or it has been a learning of rules and definitions 
which were assumed to be the measures of the correct use of words. 
The study of the real grammar of present-day American English has 
never yet been tried in the schools. 

What do I mean by grammar? What is the kind of grammar pre- 
sented in our study of “American English grammar’’? In what way 
would a language program based on that grammar differ from what 
has already been tried? I mean by “grammar” the formal structure 
of a language, that is, the devices or methods a particular language 
employs in its use of words in combination. (Languages differ 
greatly in respect to the formal ways in which relationships are ex- 
pressed and even in respect to the categories to which attention is 
given.) Our study of American English grammar set out to do three 
things: (1) It tried to present an outline of the three important 
devices which present-day American English uses to express gram- 
matical ideas and a description of the purposes for which each one 
is used. These three devices are: (a) the forms of words, (b) func- 
tion words, and (c) word order. 

In the expressions “‘the boy’s hat” and ‘“‘the hat of the boy”’ the 
relation of boy to hat is signaled by the form of the word boy’s in the 
first but by the function word of in the second. In the sentence 
“The man killed the bear’”’ both the facts that there was but one 
man and that the action occurred in past time are indicated by the 
forms of the words man as opposed to men and killed as opposed to 
kills. In the sentence ‘‘The men will kill the bear,’’ the future time 
is indicated not by a form of the word kill but by the function word 
will. The difference between the sentences “The man killed the 
bear” and “The bear killed the man”’ is expressed by the use, not 
of word forms, nor of function words, but of word order. With us 
word order is a grammatical device used to show grammatical rela- 
tionship just as definitely as word forms. 
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In Old English of a thousand years ago the forms of words or 
inflections were practically the sole grammatical device, as they 
were in Latin. Word order then was nondistinctive and connotative 
only; it was not used to show grammatical relationships, and func- 
tion words were very slightly used. The most significant fact con- 
cerning the history of English grammar is the gradual displacing of 
the device of inflections or forms by the use of the two other de- 
vices—function words and word order. This development can be 
illustrated by the progress made in the displacing of the inflected 
genitive form of nouns by the genitive substitute with the function 
word of. 


TABLE 1 

Pc 

| Genitive Sub 

| Inflected stitute with 

Century Genitive Function 
| (Per Cent) Word Of 
(Per Cent) 
| 

roth 99.0 } 1.0 
12th.. 93.7 6.3 
13th. 69.6 31.4 
eee 15.6 84.4 
20th Am.E.... | 7 





With these three grammatical devices, any one of which would be 
sufficient for all grammatical purposes, there have arisen many situa- 
tions in which two of the three types overlap and are thus brought 
into competition (as, e.g., in this expression of the genitive). These are 
the situations in which there are the problems of present-day Ameri- 
can English. Let me illustrate. 

As I have said, in Old English, forms alone distinguished the sub- 
ject substantive from the object substantive, and the word order 
didn’t matter. Gladne giefend lufap God, “‘|A| cheerful giver loves 
God.’ But the Modern English sentence in that order does not 
render the meaning of the one in Old English, for the accusative 
form gladne shows that gladne giefend or cheerful giver functions as 
object of the verb love, not as subject. The Modern English equiva- 
lent, therefore, is ‘God loves [a] cheerful giver.”’ 

In Old English at least half the direct objects stood before the 
verb. The course of the development of the Modern English pattern 
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is shown in Table 2. The patterns of the Modern English gram- 
matical use of word order were thus established before the opening 
of the sixteenth century. The force of this pattern can be appreci- 
ated if one compares with the Old English example Gladne giefend 
lufab God the modern English sentence “Him and me struck the 
man.”’ It would probably never occur to any of you to interpret this 
sentence in accord with the inflections or word forms rather than the 
word order—i.e., with man as subject of the sentence and him and 
me as objects, as would have been done before 1400. 

This word order as a grammatical device has even exerted its 
pressure on word forms. In the Old English sentence Habbap gel- 











TABLE 2 
Ca. 1,000 Ca. 1,300 Ca. 1,400 Ca. 1,500 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Accusative object before verb...... 52.5 40 14.3 1.8 
Accusative object after verb....... 47.5 60 85.7 98.2 














eafan, ic hyt eom (Matt. 14:27) the ic (“I’’) is the subject which de- 
termines the form of the verb eom (‘‘am’’). In Middle English of 
the time of Chaucer the pronoun in such a construction would nor- 
mally appear after the verb as in Wostow nought wel that it am I. 
But here the J still is the subject as is shown by the verb form am. 
By the latter part of the fifteenth century, however, the zt which 
stands before the verb is so much felt as the subject that the verb 
form is made to agree with it as in “Jt is J that am here in your 
syth” (Coventry Mysteries). Position before the verb has become 
subject territory and position after the verb has become object ter- 
ritory, and these positions press the forms to adjust themselves to 
this pattern. Hence Shakspere’s “‘That’s me, I warrant you’”’ and 
“O Lord, sir, who do you mean?” Especially interesting from this 
point of view is the change from “Me [dative] wes gegiefen an 
boc” to “J was given a book.” 

The use of the six dative-accusative forms remaining in present- 
day English exhibit the pressures of word order as the grammatical 
device to distinguish subject and object, and any teaching of rules 
that tends to spoil the sense for the use of these forms in accord with 
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the pressures of word order will not only be futile but will intro- 
duce errors that would not otherwise occur. 

The second thing our study of American English grammar at- 
tempted to do was to give some proportion to the description of the 
grammar of present-day English by the use of quantitative infor- 
mation. Every example of each grammatical item was recorded so 
that its relative frequency in the body of material here examined 
could be indicated. For a teaching program it seems worth while to 
know, for example, that less than 5 per cent of all instances of noun 
plurals have forms other than the s-pattern; that only forty-six 
verbs have different forms for the past tense and the past participle; 
that nine words account for 92 per cent of all the instances of prepo- 
sitions used (at, by, for, from, in, of, on, to, with) and that twelve 
words account for 93 per cent of all the instances of conjunctions 
(and, that, which, if, as, who, but, when, while, what, were, so). 

The third set of facts our study of American English grammar tried 
to find were those language items in which Standard English and 
Vulgar English differ; for language forms and constructions not only 
fulfil a primary function of communicating meaning, they also sug- 
gest the circumstances in which they are usually employed—the gen- 
eral social and cultural characteristics of those who habitually use 
them. If the classifications of the materials here is sound, then there 
are many items that are condemned in our handbooks of usage and 
in our teaching, which are simply matters of divided usage within 
Standard English and are not characteristic of Vulgar English itself. 
An effective language-teaching program must ignore all such items 
in the interest of concentrating upon those things that really matter. 
Examples of items that can thus safely be ignored are: 

a) None with a plural verb 

b) The indefinites everyone, everybody, nobody, etc., with a plural reference pro- 
noun 

c) The indicative form in nonfact clauses 

d) The use in accord with the pressures of word order of the case forms of the 


six pronouns which still retain dative-accusative forms 
e) As introducing a causal clause and so equivalent to a weak therefore 


The most striking difference between the language of the two 
groups, however, lies in the fact that Vulgar English seems essen- 
tially poverty stricken. It uses less of the resources of the language, 
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and a few forms occur very frequently. Get, for example, in its many 
senses appears in both Standard English and Vulgar English, but it 
is employed ten times as frequently in the Vulgar English letters as 
in those of Standard English. So as a weak therefore occurs in both 
groups, but it is used six times as often in Vulgar English as in 
Standard English. 

The experience of at least two hundred years shows that we can- 
not hope by teaching to change the practices of a language; we can 
only help our students to learn what those practices are. We may 
not like many of the constructions that characterize the English of 
“well-bred ease,” and we may even wish we could change the illogi- 
cal expressions that are old as well as those that are being newly 
created. This was the hope of those who urged the setting-up of an 
authorized academy to “correct and fix”’ the English language. But, 
in spite of all their efforts and the huge expenditure of teaching time 
and resources in the schools, there is hardly a single item of the gram- 
mar of our language that has been even minutely affected. Our lan- 
guage has been and is constantly changing, but these changes do 
not come from the practices of the uneducated or from the for- 
eigners in our midst; and, more important than anything else, the 
direction of these changes is not affected by the efforts of the writers 
of handbooks and of school teachers. 

In spite of the teaching hours devoted to lie and lay, for example, 
the displacing of the preterit /ay and the past participle lain by the 
verb form with a regular pattern dental suffix, /aid, goes steadily 
on. We may not like it, but we can do absolutely nothing effective 
about it. 

From the time of the introduction of English as a subject of study 
in the schools, teachers as well as pupils have habitually turned their 
attention away from an observation of the facts of actual usage to 
“authority.” Like Lord Chesterfield, they wished for a dictator. In 
1754 he wrote: 

It must be owned that our language is at present in a state of anarchy; and 
hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been the worse for it..... The time for 
discrimination seems to be now come..... Good order and authority are now 
necessary. But where shall we find them, and at the same time the obedience 
due to them? We must have recourse to the old Roman expedient in times of 
confusion, and chuse a dictator. Upon this principle I give my vote to Mr. John- 
son to fill that great and arduous post. And I hereby declare, that I make a 
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total surrender of all my rights and privileges in the English language, as a 
free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson during the time of his dic- 
tatorship. 

And beginning with Samuel Johnson the school grammars and 
the dictionaries have in a practical way performed the office of dic- 
tator. But these grammars with their rules that were in part the 
rules of Latin grammar and in part the results of “reason’’ did not 
and could not provide the tools of an effective language-teaching 
program. Even if the subject of English could command much more 
of the pupil’s time than it does now, it would be impossible to train 
the pupil in all the specific language items he would need throughout 
his life. To be really effective, a language program must prepare the 
pupil for independent growth, and the only possible means of accom- 
plishing that end is to lead him to become an intelligent observer 
of language usage. If we would have him observe intelligently the 
facts of the language usage about him, he must acquire the neces- 
sary tools; he must become familiar with the three types of devices 
which our particular language uses to indicate grammatical ideas. 
It is in these respects that the various sets of language habits differ, 
and only in so far as one can refer a given usage to the pattern has 
he the equipment necessary to make intelligent observations and 
decisions for himself. It is upon an American English grammar in 
this form that is new in the schools that the hope of a workable pro- 
gram of English language teaching rests. 


ENGLISH IN THE AMERICAN SCENE 
LOU LABRANT' 


Many persons accept the generalization that what we do in the 
way of making machines for killing, of building houses, and of pro- 
ducing food and clothing are the important matters of life, most sig- 
nificant of all in an emergency like today’s, and that language is a 
convenient tool, something like an assembly-line belt, already made 
and convenient for communication. In many of our schools units on 


«Dr. LaBrant is professor of English education at Ohio State University and 
editor of Educational Method. She is chairman of the Council’s Committee on Research. 
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communication and transportation vie with the curriculum-makers 
for favor, and communication means a vague something including a 
few facts about dialects and slang and approved language, strangely 
mixed with such inventions as Gutenberg’s press, the radio, and 
movies. High-school courses emphasize techniques and analysis of a 
few literary pieces. And so when we face a great crisis in human rela- 
tions and social philosophy we turn to ammunition and guns and 
food supplies, meanwhile letting language take care of itself. We in- 
troduce, perhaps, a few books on the world-situation and feel that as 
teachers of language we have done all we need to do. 

Let me first of all point to the fact that language is our basic means 
of being human; that words are a part of our very tissues; and that 
our life as a democratic society is dependent upon understandings 
which must be wrought through language. Mumford in his recent 
book, Faith for Living, states this effectively: 

In short, man’s greatest triumph in producing order out of chaos, greater 
than law, greater than science, was language. To keep the channels of human 
communication clean is a duty as primal—and holy—as guarding the sacred 
fire was for primitive man. He who debases the word, as the fascists have so 
unsparingly done, breeds darkness and confusion and all manner of foulness 
[p. 201]. 

It is a truism to say that every man’s every day calls for choices. 
We often infer from this that choice is between high and low, good 
and evil. One of the errors in our use of language is that we infer 
from it this contrast in phenomena. English teachers, who have ac- 
cepted responsibility for teaching the people’s language, frequently 
make the mistake themselves. They say, for example: This is a 
good book (good for whom and why they do not always say); this is a 
good experience (I learned something important from it); this is a 
good sentence (it does not violate certain conventions). They do not 
examine, judge, and choose in terms of all that is happening in the 
situations with which they deal. Playing the violin may be a “good”’ 
experience. Nero’s notorious action shows the absurdity of overlook- 
ing the time and the place—the context. 

There is consequently a desperate need today that teachers of lan- 
guage not only offer good, interesting, worthy experiences in lan- 
guage study and reading but in terms of the American scene as it is, 
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direct their teaching toward those issues which cannot safely be de- 
ferred, and direct the thinking of their students to the workings of 
language in their destinies today. I repeat that it is not sufficient to 
choose good experiences. Language is so broad as to offer infinite 
numbers of good things we could do. With our students we must 
analyze and study the things most vital to our lives today. 

Basic to the success of fascism has been an insane—lI use the term 
advisedly—use of language. Let me illustrate first by a simple, un- 
important experience. I have, let us say, a pet dog named Caesar. 
When I speak of him it is in terms of the dog as I know him—black 
haired, curly, sturdy, suspicious, obedient, active—my dog. Just as 
soon, however, as I use the term dog in general, I lose most of the 
traits of my dog. Moreover, common as is the term, only a few ex- 
perts can really tell you what is included under the general class 
name dog. 

When, however, we change to a much more difficult and abstract 
noun such as honor, we at once see the increased difficulty. Examples 
of honorable deeds may be multiplied, but there is no perfect agree- 
ment and no one authorized to decide. We have a term, useful if we 
understand, for including many noble decisions, but valuable beyond 
this because it is a symbol to all of us of something we constantly 
strive for but have not entirely achieved. It is at once a dangerous 
and a precious word. Democracy, rights, justice, mercy are all such 
words, sanely and wisely protected by healthy-minded people. Some 
of our own teaching, however, fails to recognize the situation. We 
have given our students faith in definitions, in a dictionary rule, in 
such simple statements as “A noun is a name.” Believing us, they 
have attempted to think as though having named an object or an 
idea they had agreed with all who used the name as to its meaning. 
We have not told our students that the concept man, or dog, or even 
table deals with something which goes beyond any group of objects. 
We have not helped them to understand that such words as honor, 
faith, democracy, are not names of things which exist but are the 
symbols used by men to represent something, some way of life to- 
ward which we are commonly striving; that the word itself is, there- 
fore, precious; without it we must begin again to make a symbol for 
common understanding. Through perversion of the functions of 
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words, through disregard of the sacredness of speech, fascism has 
built up a world in which treaties, promises, and even reports of 
daily events are treated as trivia, means to any ends. That is what I 
mean by an insane use of speech. For only madmen could fail to see 
the horrible ultimate isolation of a man or a people who had lost the 
power to speak and to be believed and understood. 

We cannot say that Germany and Italy and Russia alone have 
been guilty. The last three months have seen American political 
speakers at their worst in an irresponsible use of terms like democ- 
racy, fascism, dictatorship, labor—terms which because of emotional 
accompaniments can do immeasurable good or evil to us. We conse- 
quently are faced with the duty of making our students aware of the 
effect of shifts of meaning and unjustifiable assumptions back of our 
words. For these reasons my first request of every American teacher 
of English is that he teach in his classroom this honest use of lan- 
guage and an understanding of its relation to life. 

These teachings it seems to me are imperative and must come first. 
Compared to these understandings the use of me for J, of who for 
whom, done for did, or walks for walk are trivia. Making neat dia- 
grams of sentences which pervert truth is as wrong as participating 
in sabotage or obstructing the common defense—more wrong be- 
cause language deals with the most precious concepts we have. 

But this study of language as such is but one part of the responsi- 
bility carried by teachers of English. There is the opposite responsi- 
bility for guiding the student in discovery and interpretation of the 
books and other literature which form such an important part of the 
inherited and the evolving culture. Here again we must make 
choices. Even were we to limit our teaching to so-called “great 
books” many lifetimes would be required for their reader. We must 
choose-—and choose in terms of needs and purposes, of questions and 
problems—the lines along which we will seek to guide our students. 
We cannot assume for a day that it does not matter whether we help 
or do not help them. 

First, I believe our students are almost frantic for some sense of 
security which will be beyond physical safety and economic comfort. 
This may be called religion but is not limited by what many imply by 
that term. 
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Let us examine the factors involved. A basic element is a feeling 
that as individuals their fears are unique; that each is less assured, 
less certain of direction than others of his generation. 

To meet this calls for considerable reading about others like them- 
selves. I believe most of these needs are best met by books which 
present the recent or the contemporary scene, simply because young 
people recognize their own problems most easily when the setting is 
like to their own. Moreover, many of the problems which beset 
young people today are peculiar to their own age: difficulties which 
arise from machines which magnify power and consequently magnify 
dangers; delayed marriage and consequent thwarting of sex life; lack 
of experience with growth as a natural phenomenon, an experience 
once acquired easily by the youth who grew up in an agrarian so- 
ciety. Such books as Of Human Bondage, The Yearling, The Wind 
and the Rain, Alice Adams, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
Look Homeward, Angel, and many others which help boys and girls 
see themselves as sharing a common experience are important. Men- 
tal hygiene is not effected in youth who suffer in silence, believe 
themselves misunderstood, individual tragedies. 

The high-school student today is also seeking some assurance that 
life—not just his own but human life—is valuable and has a future 
worth struggling to make better. I find many high-school students 
who feel that civilization is at an end; that futility and terror alone 
are their lot; that theirs is a hopelessly doomed generation, unlike 
any which has lived before. Insight into other ages when men have 
faced tragedy helps give them a sense of possible victory, a feeling 
that they are a part of a stream of life. The lives of characters who 
have struggled, suffered, and still found life good are invaluable. 
Probably the literature most suited to this is either the literature of 
the past—Hamilet, Greek tragedy, the /liad, perhaps—or more mod- 
ern literature dealing with past times. Sigrid Undset’s Aristin 
Lavransdatter, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss are 
examples. The books I have just named, however, are too difficult 
for many readers. Giants in the Earth, Old Testament stories, tales 
of pioneers and adventurers help to build a picture of life as ongoing 
and vital despite disasters. 

A part of this demand for security is undoubtedly related to a need 
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for religion—not orthodox religion but faith in the values which do not 
show in factories or palaces or on an accountant’s sheet—in wisdom 
which goes beyond ability to solve mathematical formulas, analyze 
statistics, or classify fossils. Fearing controversial issues we have of- 
fered but meager emotional satisfactions through the reading of 
books dealing freely with such questions. I am not advocating a re- 
turn to the sentimentality of The Idylls or Sir Launfal but an honest 
dealing with ideals, human fears, and hopes. 

Finally, and perhaps as never before, our students need to learn 
from literature to understand their own world, the world of this 
America. I do not mean merely that they must learn about eco- 
nomics, social systems, socialized medicine, old age security, and in- 
surance. These are important. So also are learning what the terrors 
of war can do to a man or woman, what kind of a world we must ex- 
pect when the tense, horror-stricken millions again rest from fear; 
what men and women reared to believe in the right of might may do 
when they find themselves mistaken. All these are important. So- 
cial studies teachers are doing good work here, but they cannot do it 
all. But the especial responsibility of teachers of English seems to me 
to open to our students as many avenues as possible through which 
they will, first of all, understand the daily lives, the difficulties, the 
emotions, and the ambitions, the human qualities of their neighbors 
in America. This is the peculiar power of literature, and this, I be- 
lieve, must come first. Consequently, I maintain, as I have repeated- 
ly before, that as teachers of English we must see to it that our pupils 
meet that American literature which enables North to understand 
South; poor, rich; white, black; factory worker, the toiler in the cot- 
ton field; Catholic, Jew, and Gentile, one another and the man 
who claims no faith as well. These understandings must be among 
our first aims. 

All the foregoing will come only at the loss of much which some of 
us have enjoyed and which we can validate as good. I enjoyed Lorna 
Doone. I am not sure my students can afford it. They are perplexed 
by problems which did not trouble my adolescence, and this day is 
not one for trifling with young minds. 

Probably the foregoing means also a free-reading program, in the 
main, for whenever we begin to consider personal needs we meet in- 
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dividual variation. Frequently I have been told that a free-reading 
program is one in which there is no guidance and in which no prog- 
ress is made. I use the term here as always to mean a program in 
which pupil and teacher are free to select whatever meets the need of 
that student. At no time has guidance been more important; at no 
time have I found students more eager for guidance. This is not say- 
ing, however, that we are to present a prearranged program, giving 
to thirty what ten may understand and three may need. It does place 
upon our shoulders an enormously increased burden; but today is a 
day of increased burdens. Surely it is as patriotic, as religious, as de- 
voted to spend hours searching among books, studying young people 
as groups and as individuals, helping them use language as it should 
be used and safeguarding them from unprincipled uses of language 
as it is to build munitions, to bear arms, to make roads, to feed the 
hungry; it is more than these, for without language honestly used 
civilization cannot stand. Language, as I tried to point out at the 
first, is a symbol, an institution which we use to represent experience 
but which also affects us, becomes our experience. As teachers of 
English we cannot treat our tasks lightly. Nor can we avoid the 
crisis in our nation and the world which makes us choose. Whatever 
we do, a choice is made. 

Christ once said that a certain cure came but by fasting and 
prayer. Our language is deeply laid within each one of us. ‘Fasting 
and prayer,” study to the point of pain, honesty in dealing with the 
difficult, harrowing problems of youth, thought which will clarify 
our own interpretations and faith—all these will be needed if, to use 
Mumford’s words again, we ‘“‘keep the channels of human communi- 
cation clean.” 








THE FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH 
AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER’ 


The interest of modern English teachers in speech education can- 
not be questioned. The English Journal for many years has in- 
cluded articles on various aspects of speech. In periodic reports, 
from the Clapp report through the time of the publication of ‘An 
Experience Curriculum in English” down to the report of Zahner’s 
committee on “Language in General Education,” we have had 
cumulative evidence of the interest of some teachers in adding to the 
functional value of English teaching by including a consideration of 
speech. At two different recent conventions I have heard prominent 
English teachers express regret that speech ever should have become 
separated from the field of English. To them speech and English 
were, if not synonymous, at least highly complementary subjects in 
the curriculum. During the last few years I have had frequent re- 
quests from teachers in my summer-school methods course in 
speech for permission to work out a plan for the integrated teaching 
of English and speech in their home school systems from Oregon to 
Virginia. 

Speech teachers have naturally looked upon this development in 
the field of English with mixed reactions. To the extent that it 
means an extension of the opportunity for boys and girls to develop 
speech skills we are pleased. On the other hand, if it means that 
what often passes for speech training in the English curriculum 
serves to frustrate the development of a sound and effective pro- 
gram of speech education, we consider it unfortunate. In some 
school systems the fact that the speech curriculum has been recog- 
nized as a part of the English curriculum has meant merely that 
speech has been called by another name. In others it has meant that 
the speech program has been limited, hampered, curtailed, and all 
but considered irrelevant, inconsequential, and immaterial. This 

t Associate professor of speech at the State University of Iowa. 
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situation provides the basis for the main thesis of these remarks. It 
is this: Jf a functional integration of English and speech education 
is to work, such a curriculum must be developed in terms of a more 
realistic interpretation of the nature of speech education than is found 
in much of the literature. 

There are some characteristics of the modern English curriculum 
which parallel the speech program to considerable extent. The first 
of these is the developing interest of English educators in general 
education. The excellent articles in the English Journal by Professor 
LaBrant of Ohio State University and Professor Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota illustrate this trend. As a speech teacher, I am 
happy to grant that, to the extent that the English curriculum con- 
tributes to general education, it should contribute to the speech 
education of students. A second tendency worthy of note is the 
growing recognition among English teachers that English education 
is education in social behavior. Speech teachers have long known 
that active participation in social activities is an essential char- 
acteristic of effective education in communication. Many modern 
textbooks and courses of study in English have included units of 
study on the informal speech activities. Most of these units are 
recognized as contributing to worthy educational objectives. Final- 
ly, it may be noted that recent English programs have given in- 
creased attention to the need for training in oral or spoken English. 
If English usage in speech is to be developed most effectively, the 
laws of learning of modern organismic psychology are an adequate 
basis for the practice of teaching English as an oral skill. 

We must grant the desirability of these features of the English 
program, and yet we may deny that they constitute an adequate 
speech curriculum. The general educational objectives of the Eng- 
lish program are certainly not unique contributions or to be com- 
pletely and adequately achieved by it alone. These objectives (such 
as self-realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility) are commonly considered of sufficient breadth 
and importance to require the contributions of various disciplines. 
One looks with little profit in the literature of the field for studies on 
the nature of the social activity involved in the use of English and 
finds but few references to the many studies on social behavior in 
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psychology, personnel work, and education. Although the stress on 
informal speech activities may be justified on the basis of frequency, 
other tests of their value as curricular units in comparison with other 
forms of speech activity are often overlooked. To use “telephoning”’ 
as an example: a recent study of interest in this activity in two large 
groups of over six hundred students each indicated that it was the 
only activity in a long list in which greater numbers of poor than 
good speakers consistently expressed a study interest.? One may 
also question the adequacy of the teaching of these speech activities 
as social behavior by persons who have indicated such meager inter- 
est in the study of social behavior by modern methods. The only 
question I wish to raise relative to the practice of teaching oral 
English as speech is one I shall discuss at a later point in this paper. 

In my remaining time I propose to enumerate some of the condi- 
tions under which an integrated program may be made to work. I 
think it should be understood that a concept of integration implies 
co-operative action and not attempts at domination or indifferent 
compromise and absorption. Under such a plan the unique contribu- 
tions of either discipline will not be lost but will be happily comple- 
mented. The efforts of both the teachers of English and the teachers 
of speech are pooled in the interest of the student and his education. 

The first step in the development of a broad program of speech 
education involves recognition of the fact that speech can be taught 
or learned as a perceivable unit of experience. The Experience Cur- 
riculum recorded a forward step in this direction when it accepted 
the term “Speech” as the appropriate lable for certain types of com- 
municative activities. Yet we find many teachers of English still 
denying the educational value of this concept. Dr. LaBrant writing 
as a member of the Yearbook Committee of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education 
Association in 1936 says: “The problems of communication which 
occur, whether in speech, in writing, or in reading, become the ma- 
terials of the English course..... This time on the schedule is 
marked ‘English.’ ”’ ‘The reason for this statement may be found in 
a later comment to the effect that “the program of speaking and 

2 Howard Gilkinson and Franklin H. Knower, Psychological Studies of Individual 
Differences among Students of Speech (University of Minnesota, Department of Speech, 
1939). Pp. 197. 
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listening cannot....be presented formally, but must grow 
throughout both elementary and secondary schools.’ To this the 
speech teacher must interpose an urgent “why?” Is speech a less 
realistic category than English? In what culture group among us 
(unless it be teachers of English) are the first words of the child con- 
sidered as the beginnings of his mastery of English? For most chil- 
dren it is realistically analyzed as learning to speak. How many of 
you would prefer to have Shakespeare’s Hamlet say to his players: 
“Use English as English, I pray you, as I have parsed it for you’’? 
Should Alden have been told to “use English for yourself, John’’? 
Should we say of President Roosevelt, or Wendell Willkie if you 
prefer, in the last campaign that they were great users of English? 

3ut enough of this. May I say that there appears to be no good 
reason between the covers of books why in our educational thinking 
we should not follow the long-established practices of life and call 
a speech a speech. There is no point in hiding from the cortex what 
the jaw may be doing. One may surmise that, for some, the reason 
ies in their failure to familiarize themselves with the educational 
practices which have been developed for teaching speech. Having 
decided to include speech within their objectives but ignorant of the 
methods of teaching speech, they prefer to deny the existence of such 
methods. I repeat a functional integration of the sound teaching of 
speech and English cannot be based on such a foundation. 

If English and speech education are to be successfully integrated, 
those English teachers interested in such integration must co-operate 
in obtaining recognition among all teachers of the need for and value 
of such integration. It is my impression that among English teach- 
ers and many administrators such recognition is at present the 
exception rather than the rule. Such facts as the following illustrate 
the point. J. Wayne Wrightstone, author of the famous secondary- 
school appraisal books, considers it worth noting that he found one 
school sufficiently modern to have one course in its curriculum en- 
tirely devoted to dramatics and the production of plays.‘ Moreover, 
he says: “English is usually divided into grammar, composition 

3 Lou L. LaBrant, “‘The Program in Action,” The Development of a Modern Program 
in English (National Education Association, 1936), pp. 30 and 46. 


4 Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), p. 63. 
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and literature.’”’ One might well question the nature of the sample 
of secondary schools Dr. Wrightstone selected for study. The 
Hawkes’s Committee report, The Construction and Use of Achieve- 
ment Examinations, for the American Council on Education states 
that ‘‘a satisfactory program of examinations in English will there- 
fore include tests which reveal the students’ ability to use correct 
English, their ability to write effectively, their familiarity with sig- 
nificant literature, their skill in evaluating literary productions, and 
their appreciation of good literature.’ One looks in vain in such a 
list for any meaningful reference to speech. In one school system 
within the last year, to my knowledge, a separate department of 
speech has been established because the department of English in 
that institution had refused to recognize the need for speech train- 
ing in its curriculum. In another case a graduate student changed 
institutions for his graduate study because the English department 
of the institution of his first choice refused to co-operate in laying out 
a program which would prepare him for the integrated teaching of 
English and speech in the high school. In still another institution, 
where English education majors have been required to take six hours 
of speech, one of the English professors tried strenuously to get that 
college of education to substitute a course in the “History of the 
English Language’ for the previous requirement. Recent surveys in 
at least two states where some speech is recommended as a part of 
the English curriculum reveal upon the admission of the English 
teachers themselves that the speech work is often neglected. These 
conditions, fortunately, are not universal. They are, however, still 
sufficiently common to lead speech teachers to question seriously 
whether English teachers are really ready to join with us in sponsor- 
ing an integrated program. When and if teachers in this field can 
reach even approximate unanimity of agreement on the importance 
of including speech training in the secondary-school program, the 
co-operation of speech educators will be more wholehearted. 

The third condition which appears to me to be vital for an effec- 
tive integration of English and speech education calls for co-opera- 

5 Herbert E. Hawkes et al., The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), p. 6. 
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tion in the serious study of language as a form of social behavior and 
in the development of methods for teaching it as such. That the 
study of English is still primarily a study of language is indicated 
by Leonard in the April, 1940, number of the Review of Educational 
Research, where he writes: 

One who has followed reviews of studies in English the last fifteen years will 
recognize little change during that time in the nature of studies made. Error 
studies, status investigations ....and attempts to teach uninterested pupils 
the niceties of English appear much the same as they did when the late Rollo L. 
Lyman began reviewing them so skillfully. ... . In the few where the question 
of pupil experience or interest was utilized or where social values or creative 
development were stressed, the experimenter frequently expressed fear that 
some “‘more meritorious literary values” would be lost... . . We still cling to 
outworn remedies and to the determination to teach a certain body of material 
or level of achievement.® 


There appears to me to be altogether too much scorn among lan- 
guage teachers generally for the psychological study of language as a 
form of social behavior for them to make much headway in this 
field. In the speech teacher-training departments of midwestern 
universities I know of at least four who have not one but two or 
more teachers trained as psychologists and conducting what are 
essentially psychological forms of investigation of speech and social 
behavior. Where are the English teacher-training departments 
staffed with this kind of personnel? Much more typical perhaps is 
the head of the English department depicted by Thurber and 
Nugent in The Male Animal as saying, ‘“‘For forty-two years I have 
read nothing to my classes which was written later than the first 
half of the seventeenth century.” One need not question the con- 
scientious sincerity of such an imposing array of writers as Hatfield, 
Barnes, Smith, Pooley, Roberts, and Shattuck to suggest that the 
development of the field in the interests of improving social behavior 
may well depend upon the willingness of the teachers of the entire 
field to apply themselves to the mastery of the techniques of psychol- 
ogy in analyzing and developing social behavior. For large numbers 
of teachers English is still primarily a language to be studied as a 


6 J. Paul Leonard, “‘English Language, Composition and Literature,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, X (1940), 124-25. 
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literary art by perusal of the classics because that was the way they 
were prepared to teach it. 

If speech is to be taught in functional integration with English, 
let us face the fact that speech is more than oral or spoken English. 
While the English teacher may quite naturally think of speech as 
only one of the forms in which English is used, the speech teacher 
with equal justification recognizes English usage as only one of the 
processes operative in the total integrated act of speech. The con- 
cept of the relative breadth of the two disciplines thus depends en- 
tirely on our point of view. Such speech processes as the use of voice, 
action, manipulation of speech materials, and adjustment to the 
speech situation are as vital to functional speech as is language 
usage. It is these other processes, in fact, through which language 
becomes most explicitly a form of social behavior. Without them 
language is subject to equal claim by the archeologist, the hermit, or 
the recluse in his ivory tower. This may provide the explanation of 
the failure of some English curriculums, which lay claims to a 
speech program, to provide for the necessary consideration of such 
processes in the speech act. Since speech isn’t necessary to the use 
of written English by the hermit or the bookworm, techniques for 
teaching the full social act of speech have often been ignored. They 
cannot be ignored, however, in the functionally integrated curricu- 
lum of English and speech. 

The fifth requisite of a functionally integrated English and speech 
program to which I wish to call your attention is the inclusion in this 
program of the opportunity for the development of skill in the more 
complex patterns of speech activity. We do not overlook the value 
of directed learning experiences in the informal speech activities, but 
research evidence supports empirical conclusions in the realization 
that it is the more complex activities in which training is needed for 
adequate achievement. We may well begin the list of speech activi- 
ties to be included with one of the more simple speech forms. Un- 
published data from the State University of Iowa indicates that 
high-school graduates are less competent in oral reading than in 
speaking. In a survey of over 1,400 high-school graduates just com- 
pleted great numbers of them have apparently made little progress 
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in reading beyond the flash-card, word-recognition stage of reading. 
Anyone who has heard them read 
I-have-a-rendezvous-with-death 
On-some-disputed-barricade 
When-spring-comes-back-again-this-year 
And-the-first-meadow-flowers-appear 
may well wonder whether or not extensive reading programs are one- 
tenth as important as some help in the development of habits of 
comprehension and appreciation. The rate at which they function 
would suggest they had been taught that they should cover the 
collected works of British and American poets in one study period. 
But to go on, mere experience in discussion may serve as much to 
fixate bad habits of speech as to develop good ones. If discussion as 
a speech activity is to rise above the level of pleasant conversation, 
students must be wisely and carefully guided in the mastery of its 
techniques. Much that has been written to throw doubt on the value 
of training in public speaking and debating activities for life in a 
democracy is sheer nonsense. As long as democracy functions 
through representative government—and the larger our population 
becomes, the more necessary that will be—we shall have need for the 
training of large groups of citizens in these activities. Speech educa- 
tors have long espoused the educational program of living dramatics. 
To any integrated program we bring the demand for training in act- 
ing, directing, and staging in dramatics. Dramatic literature is thus 
enriched by its study as a living functional experience. To such 
specialized speech activities to be included in our integrated pro- 
gram we ask the additional recognition of the need for training in 
speech correction by trained speech clinicians. We do not observe 
that the fact that King George must speak the King’s English has 
prevented his stuttering. No speech program is complete without 
provision for remedial speech education. 

An integrated curriculum in English and speech education can be 
carried out only by teachers trained to teach such a program. Di- 
rected teaching does not mean teaching merely by teachers inter- 
ested in their jobs. It does mean teaching by teachers selected for 
their aptitudes for the work, who understand and are sympathetic 
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with its objectives, who are skilled in techniques of diagnosis and 
evaluation of achievement, and who are trained in the use of vali- 
dated educational methods. It means teachers with a sense of bal- 
ance, qualities of resourcefulness, and the capacity for adaptation of 
themselves and the program to students and circumstances. If 
speech is to be included in an integrated English program, its teach- 
ers must be selected and trained for these achievements. It may 
mean that such vitally essential courses as ‘““The History of the 
English Language”’ must be ignored. We may find some consolation 
for its loss in the realization that Shakespeare apparently didn’t 
have such a course. Perhaps it is incidental that he had considerable 
experience in the study and use of speech. 

The seventh point to be made is that the functionally integrated 
program of English and speech will require time for speech as well 
as for English education. Although the point may be obvious, its 
significance has sometimes been overlooked. While some students 
will acquire proficiency in either English or speech in incidental 
learning, our reason for being lies only in the fact that directed learn- 
ing is more economical and more productive than accidental learn- 
ing. There are no better grounds for believing that adequate 
achievement will result from an integration which is nine-tenths 
English and one-tenth speech than will accrue from a program which 
is nine-tenths speech and one-tenth English. Integration truly im- 
plies balance. If, as Rankin and others have indicated, speaking and 
listening are the highest ranking forms of communicative behavior, 
let us accord them time in the integrated communications program 
proportional to their value. 

Finally, let us recognize that, to be successful, the integrated 
program must be a well-planned program. To make it a well- 
planned program it will be necessary to bring to our task the co- 
operation of the best experience, critical thinking, and research abil- 
ity of our professions. It is a proposal which will require vision, 
industry, and sacrifice. If it means that we have done our part to 
help boys and girls grow into happier, more useful citizens, education 
may not only provide the foundation for but be the test of the 
maintenance of democracy in our time, and for all time. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEANING IN READING 


PAUL McCKEE’ 


Some elementary, secondary-school, and college teachers are be- 
coming convinced that the pupils and students in our schools can- 
not read their textbooks well. Most of these teachers are basing 
their conclusions upon the poor performances of those relatively few 
pupils in a class who have difficulty with the mechanics of reading — 
pupils who are not acquainted with enough printed symbols, who 
cannot pronounce many words, who are word readers, who read too 
slowly, who have trouble in getting across the page with what we 
like to call good eye movements, or who are not able to work out the 
recognition of strange words. 

But even these “reading conscious” teachers do not know half 
the story! Actually, the reading ability of our pupils and students 
is much lower than deficiencies in the mere mechanics of reading 
indicate. It is much lower than most teachers think it is. It is much 
lower than scores on standardized tests or photographs of eye move- 
ments show it to be. These harsh statements are unquestionably true 
if it is correct to assume that there is no such thing as reading with- 
out understanding, that reading is good because the pupil under- 
stands clearly and correctly the meaning of the word, phrase, sen- 
tence, or paragraph at which he looks, and that reading is poor when 
the understanding which the pupil achieves is vague or false. 

There is not sufficient time here to tell the whole story of what 
has been done to discover the degree to which pupils and students 
at all educational levels understand clearly and correctly what they 
attempt to read in their textbooks. There is not time to give even 
one example of the meager understandings which a given group of 
students achieved when looking at a given word, phrase, sentence, 
or paragraph in one of their textbooks. It must suffice to say that, 
at all educational levels, pupils and students who made at least 

* Director of the Ernest Horn Elementary School and professor of elementary edu- 


cation, State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Dr. McKee’s books on the teaching of 
the language arts are well known and his services as consultant in this field widely sought. 
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average scores on standardized tests in reading and who had little 
if any difficulty with the mechanics of reading were personally inter- 
viewed about the meaning of given selections they had read in their 
textbooks. In those interviews series of searching and probing ques- 
tions, pictures, objects, and even actions were used to find out just 
what understanding a given pupil had achieved for a given word, 
phrase, sentence, or paragraph in a given selection. The results of the 
studies show the following facts clearly. 

1. The understanding which 80 per cent of the pupils in an aver- 
age class achieve in reading the textbook in any content subject is 
almost unbelievably vague and incorrect. This condition is at its 
worst in social studies. 

2. The great majority of students are quite able and willing to 
recognize, manipulate, and reproduce symbols of meaning without 
understanding the meaning for which those symbols stand. This 
activity is called ‘‘verbalism.” 

3. Pupils and students are not particularly disturbed at lack of 
understanding in reading their textbooks. They are not at all the 
demanders of meaning which they should be in order to read effec- 
tively. 

4. The situation grows worse as the educational level advances. 
The best readers we have are in the first grade; the poorest, in the 
secondary school and the college. This strange statement has only 
two meanings: First, our first-grade pupils understand more clearly 
and correctly the books we have for them to read than high-school 
and college students understand their textbooks. Second, first-grade 
pupils insist to a greater degree than do high-school students upon 
understanding what is meant by this or that statement in the book. 
Many high-school and college students have told the writer indi- 
vidually that they do not expect to understand much of what the 
textbooks say or, for that matter, much of what the teacher says in 
her instructional talking and that it doesn’t seem to matter if they 
do not understand. Those students have learned that apparently 
there is such a thing as reading without understanding and that we, 
as teachers, are willing to accept a student’s manipulation and re- 
production of the language symbols of a meaning as evidence of his 
possession of that meaning. Those students have also lost most of 
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the attitude of demanding meaning with which they did their first 
reading at school. 

5. Great numbers of students have little if any control of the 
tools with which they could dig out the meaning of a word, sentence, 
or paragraph that is a little tough for them. For example, college 
freshmen, ranging in intelligence from average to distinctly superior, 
are able to use the context to construct the meaning of only one 
strange word out of every four strange words they meet in a text- 
book—when, of course, the needed context is there! Most of them 
haven’t the slightest notion of how to use a picture to construct the 
meaning of a strange word or phrase. The majority of them know 
so little about sentence structure that they are unable to sense the 
relationship between the parts of a sentence. 

6. Pupils and students who are able to see the relationship between 
or among the parts of a sentence are able to understand what that 
sentence means to a greater degree than are students who do not 
sense that relationship. 

7. For the most part students are not able to see the relationship 
between or among the sentences in a paragraph. They have great 
difficulty in sensing whether this or that sentence is a proposition- 
containing sentence or an explanatory or amplifying sentence. Often 
when they decide that a given sentence is an amplifying sentence, 
they don’t know which proposition-containing sentence it amplifies! 

While the speaker has no panacea for this undesirable reading 
situation as it exists in our schools, the following suggestions may 
be helpful. 

1. Not long ago reading of the simplest type was defined as the 
getting of meaning from the printed page. This statement is mis- 
leading. No one can get meaning from a printed page for the good 
reason that there is no meaning on the page. Only the symbols of 
meaning are there. When observed, a symbol acts merely as a trig- 
ger to stimulate the reader to recall the meaning for which it stands. 
If the reader does not have the meaning, there is no way by which 
he can read the symbol. It is at this point that vagueness and mis- 
understanding in reading begin. Scores of pupils and students sim- 
ply do not have the meanings or concepts that symbols in their 
textbooks represent. I know of no way to teach a student how to 
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read those symbols except by helping him to construct the needed 
concepts before he attempts to read the selection in which they are 
used. It would seem that in secondary schools and colleges this is the 
science teacher’s task in the teaching of science and the social studies 
teacher’s task in the teaching of social studies. Helping students to 
construct concepts needed for reading a selection in science or social 
studies certainly is not the job of the English teacher. He or she has 
enough to do to make it possible for the student to understand the 
composition and literature books which it is her responsibility to 
make clear. 

2. We must realize and do something about the fact that reading 
is an active rather than a passive process and a thinking process to 
be done by the mind rather than a mechanical process to be done 
by the eyes. Even the recalling of the concepts represented by the 
symbols on the page is active, and often, though not always, it is a 
conscious, thoughtful procedure. But the recalling of the concepts 
is just the beginning of what we may call the thinking side of read- 
ing. Having recalled the required concepts, the reader must con- 
sciously or unconsciously become aware of the relationship that ex- 
ists between the different concepts in a given sentence. This means 
that he must be able to sense the relationship that exists between 
the parts of a sentence. In addition, he must be able to sense, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the relationship that exists between the 
sentences in a paragraph in order to arrive at the meaning of that 
paragraph. He must distinguish between the proposition-containing 
sentences and the amplifying or explanatory sentences. He must 
sense which explanatory sentence modifies a given proposition-con- 
taining sentence. In the meantime the student may have needed to 
perform the very active and thoughtful job of using the context or a 
picture, as he read, to construct the meaning of a strange word or 
phrase. 

With these things in mind we should deliberately teach pupils 
and students how to do what they must do in order to dig out clear 
and correct understanding of what they read. For example, there 
should be definite and obvious lessons in such important matters as 
(1) how to use the context to construct the meaning of a strange 
word or phrase, (2) how to use a picture to construct the meaning of 
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a strange word or phrase, (3) how to get at the relationship between 
the parts of a sentence, and (4) how to work out the relationship 
between the sentences in a paragraph. These lessons should begin 
at the third-grade level and continue as long as necessary—even 
through the high school and college if need be. Whether these les- 
sons are taught in a so-called reading period or in a so-called lan- 
guage period is inconsequential. The important thing is that they 
get taught, preferably by someone who can teach boys and girls that 
reading is an active, thoughtful process and who can make clear and 
meaningful the construction of different sentences and paragraphs. 

3. We need to do everything we can to keep alive the demand for 
meaning with which most pupils begin their reading in the first 
grade. To this end we should take time to help pupils and students 
to construct concepts that are strange but needed in reading a given 
selection, and we must teach them to use the tools, mentioned previ- 
ously, which they need in order to dig out a clear understanding of a 
sentence or a paragraph. These things must be done if the pupil is 
to have the continuous experience of reading with adequate under- 
standing—the experience by which he learns to expect to under- 
stand when he reads. They must be done if he is to avoid the con- 
tinuous experience of reading without understanding—the experi- 
ence by which he learns to expect not to understand. 

4. Lhave been talking about 80 per cent of the pupils in your class, 
who have good control over the mechanics of reading but who do 
not understand clearly and correctly what they read in their text- 
books, and I have tried to suggest a few things that can be done 
about the matter. I have not been talking about the 1o per cent 
of the pupils in your class who have such meager control over me- 
chanics that they can get little if any reading done. May I add a 
warning here? Do not expect to improve the ability of that 80 per 
cent of your class—those who do not understand clearly and cor- 
rectly what they attempt to read—by teaching independent ways of 
sounding out strange words or by using exercises or machines which 
are useful in improving eye movements and increasing speed. Teach- 
ing ways of sounding out strange words is for pupils who do not 
have those important tools. Exercises of various types for increasing 
speed and improving eye movements are distinctly beneficial to 
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those few students who, having established bad habits of eye move- 
ment, are able to understand in reading more rapidly than they do 
understand. And remember, too, this one important point about 
eye movements. If you have a pupil who reads without regression 
movements a selection which has in it words and phrases that are a 
little tough because they represent strange concepts for him, he is 
a poor reader! He should have the desire and the skill to make those 
regression movements which are necessary in order to use the sur- 
rounding context to attempt to dig out the meaning of those strange 
words and phrases. 

5. One last word: It is about the remedial-reading clinic which 
you may have in your school. Most of the clinics in our schools and 
colleges devote themselves too exclusively to the mechanics of read- 
ing. They should spend much more time in rendering services to 
both teachers and students on what I have called the thinking 
side of reading. They need to mobilize and employ many materials 
and procedures which are needed in helping pupils and students to 
understand clearly and correctly what they attempt to read in their 
textbooks. 


FOR THE SAKE OF POETRY 
FERN McCRACKEN' 


Well, she was faced with the necessity of making good her words 
to herself. Thank goodness, she had never so far forgotten as to 
say it to anyone else. Only in her own mind had the teacher laid 
that something-worse-than-indifferent attitude toward poetry in her 
upper high-school classes “at the door of an English teacher some- 
time who had set these boys and girls off in the wrong direction to 
adventure.’’ Let her “catch ’em a few years younger” and they 
would share poetry pleasure in the upper classes! Not that she had 
a plan—far from it. But here were the ninth-grade classes of her new 
assignment in an up-and-coming junior high school that welcomed 
experiment; she need not feel the pressure of an arbitrary course of 
study. It was a situation made to order. And there was not a clear- 


« A member of the English department of Gerard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cut idea in the void except a prayerful determination not to do the 
unforgivable thing to these youngsters that fell to her. 

Of only one thing was she sure: this was not a condition that 
could be forced. If it happened at all, it would come slowly, grow 
out of itself casually, naturally, and only under the hand of a really 
patient guide, with a reserve of imaginative resourcefulness. And if 
there was one thing she was not, it was patient. Her way was to 
jump into the middle and get things done while the splashing was 
going on. That was not the way. It would all begin when good rap- 
port had been established. That was the place to start. 

During the first few weeks of the term, at more or less irregular 
intervals, the class and the teacher chuckled together over the esca- 
pades of Red Chief, read aloud (fortunately she read rather well) 
and found Gallagher a regular “‘feller’ —and went on one day to The 
Highwayman—and she saw them shrink when she told them before 
the reading that it was & story told in poetry. The rhythm and 
violence, however, carried it through with flying colors. The teacher 
decided that “poetry” and “poem” were words that could be dis- 
pensed with fairly well if the signs were so bad. But, what to sub- 
stitute? 

Another day soon the boys and girls found sizable pieces of draw- 
ing paper at their places and were told that the teacher was about 
to read five or six short “things,” after which each of them was to 
draw on that piece of paper whatever the choice verses read made 
him see, or feel, or think—one of them would be fairly sure to 
“hit him.” (Those who, like the teacher, could not draw at all might 
write.) The varied picture reactions to Velvet Shoes, Sea Fever, The 
Asylum, Music, The Neighbor, found unconcealed interest and rather 
general request to “try that again sometime.” 

Carl Sandburg’s Preface to Early Moon answered the prayerful 
search for the next move: The story of the little curly-headed toddler 
who followed his daddy into the autumn cornfield to watch him 
tear the dried stocks out and throw them aside and who tugged at 
a single stock with his own small strength until it came loose. He 
carried it proudly to his father, who was a very wise man and said 
the expected thing, “Well, I guess you’re getting to be a pretty big 
boy now.” And the little one answered him, “I guess I am. The 
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whole world had hold of the other end of that corn stalk and was 
pulling against me.”’ There was appreciative and sympathetic mur- 
mur and laughter in the classroom. The teacher ventured to say 
that that little boy was speaking poetry because he had spoken what 
his experience meant to him rather than what it actually was. The 
boys and girls were quick enough to reproduce what a more grown- 
up speaker would have said in the same situation learnedly of roots 
and earth and effort. Did objects and experiences have a special 
language in which they spoke different things to different people? 
Was poetry really and merely, as Mr. Sandburg suggested by his 
story, the expression of one’s own individual impression of an ex- 
perience? 

“What does the pencil sharpener make you think, Don? Don’t 
force it—let it come. What, Harry?” “It must have awful indiges- 
tion, for I’ve never gone to it when it wasn’t full!”’ The plant in the 
window for Jean “Pressed its face against the glass wishing to be 
outside in the sun.” Not a bit of it! The darn thing bloomed in 
red beauty in spite of the painful labor under its very nose. 

This just might be the time. The teacher suggested that they try 
some impressions to share with the class at its next meeting. Suppose 
they try the short line, giving just as much of the impression in one 
line as they wanted the reader to get at one time—let the words fall 
as they want to. One last word of advice: Don’t fight the impres- 
sion, don’t work too hard at it; just sit quietly with your idea and 
let it say itself: “See what you find.” If one found nothing, the sky 
wouldn’t fall. 

But almost no one found nothing. Anne’s “The Frosting on the 
Cake,” an impression of the city’s smoking, midwinter chimneys, 
took honors that first time: 

The icing is the sky 
The vanilla is the smoke 
And the old North Wind is mixing them both— 
But the bow] is inverted, 
And the vanilla, it’s pouring up! 
And plenty of it—there’s enough to ice 
ten thousand cakes! 
The class was hard to please by an impression as a whole, but quite 
willing to approve a line here, a phrase there, even a single excellent 
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word. Jean’s “velvet dust,” that was good. ‘‘A prim path that didn’t 
stop for hurdy-gurdies’”—not bad. A game, that’s what it was, where 
one said really what he felt inside! It was a happy beginning, by 
lucky chance, and from that point the adventure moved on its own 
momentum. 

Impressions, too many of them, for it became a problem turned 
up on the teacher’s desk at odd times, occasionally in her pocket or 
book, as well as in the sharing classes. There was much in-between 
chatter about the “exact word” and amazing discoveries of profes- 
sional poets who wrote good impressions. Individuals who had been 
obscured in almost every other English activity moved into them- 
selves, and many a small, and large, tragedy found expression: that 
boy of slow mind who had spent last year in a special school and 
whose family wanted him to make the social adjustment with normal 
children of his own age. He wrote his lost wandering in “Derelict,” 
which closed: 

What secrets are locked in its hold? 

Lawyers, captains, vagabonds and tramps will wonder, 
But no one will ever know— 

Only God knows what happened. 


The stored-up power in thirteen-year-old Louis’ mind whose im- 
pression, “The Iron Horse [taken from actual experience of a train 
passing],”’ could read in a single line: 


Rumbling, grumbling, lashing, crashing, gaunt and gray. 


The same kind of individual touch (and they came to recognize 
Louis’ touch) wrote, in remarkable wisdom, ‘‘My School”’: 


Take a look at it— 

You see bricks, cement, and wood 
Crashed into a school 

But look, you fool, and see the rest: 
The life and spirit of it, 
The struggle, toil, and strife. 
The characters, built and torn down. 
The punished and the honored 
The humor and the happiness 
All these things in My School. 
Things no architect can plan. 
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There came the early-spring Monday first hour when the teacher, 
who had followed a winding western Pennsylvania river scattered 
with moonlight back to school the night before, felt constrained in 
testament to beauty to try to say, before the planned formal work, 
what she had seen. A child spoke up to say that he too in the last 
few changing days had noticed this beauty—another had seen some- 
thing else. Ten minutes or so of it, and a voice from the center of 
the group said suddenly, ‘“‘Let’s write’ —another echoed, “‘Yes, this 
is the time to write.” And the tall boy in the back seat broke in 
with, “And you, Teach, instead of watching us write, sit down at 
your own desk and ‘see what you find.’ ”’ She did—and was sur- 
prised. So it became custom that the teacher wrote with the class, 
and they were as generous and gentle and critical with her efforts 
as she tried to be with theirs. 

That other “writing time’’ when five minutes and the pencil of 
slender, blue-eyed Helene in the front seat wrote: 

Pink clouds, 
Why do you stay so far away? 
If you would but come near, 
I’d give you pink life forever— 
You would make such lovely curtains 
For my bedroom. 


The same day saw the teacher read aloud to encourage some lagging 
muses strange, red-haired David’s strange impression called ‘‘Satu- 
rating Sounds,” only to have him rise, tall and bespectacled, in the 
back of the room to say, “‘I beg your pardon, Teach, but you ruined 
that reading it. The pauses in the first lines were all wrong.’’ She 
hastened, in the name of teaching functional grammar, to point out 
that his punctuation was inadequate and offered to try again when 
the necessary changes had been made, after which she read to the 
complete delight of the class: 
Boom—boom, boom, boom 
Boom—boom, boom, boom 


Throb and echo, throb and echo 
Sound that shakes the ground 


There it goes, the rhino’s roar 
Hear it as it talks of war. 
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See the jungle vegetation 
And the monkey aggregation 
Shake with fear in expectation 
As they call to one another! 

There was the fat boy who volunteered to write the “poem in 
blue” that ‘‘the teacher’ saw out her dining-room window one winter 
twilight. When at the end of three weeks working it he was told 
his twenty-three lines would be better said in seven, he went away 
to return at the end of another week and declare: “I went you one 
better! I’ve done it in six!’ Among those six lines were these: 

There was no sign of life 
Save for the smoke—a tin curved line, 
Flawlessly carved, molded by a breath of wind. 

After all, it cannot all be told: the tramp across the fields that the 
group took with notebooks, unashamed, and a moment’s resting to 
write; the unpretentious anthology, called after much discussion 
This World We Live In, and loved by them all almost unreasonably. 

A similar procedure was followed two years later in the tenth-year 
class of a small senior high school and supplemented by some instruc- 
tion in simple poetic form. The ballad came in one day for some 
rather thorough examination, and, just about the time the class 
seemed to appreciate the obvious truths of the ballad form, one of 
the boys was called without warning to the principal’s office. By the 
time he returned, fifteen minutes or so later, the group had achieved 
a half-dozen stanzas of ballad relating his possible tragedy. For a 
few days there was a buzz of running down as many ballads as pos- 
sible and using a fiddle and banjo as accompaniment for singing 
some of the more familiar ones, however irregular in meter. It 
seemed safe then to suggest that they write ballads of their own with 
several days for preparation. The boys and girls were invited to use 
any story from literature or any of the local situations that appealed. 
There were enough of the latter since, among many things, their own 
south Jersey shore had known search for bodies and fragments from 
the “Akron’’; their coast guard unit had hurried to the aid of the 
burning ‘‘Morro Castle’; early whalers had settled their village. 

Ballad Day was a notable day—Bill’s “Ballad of Glory at a Price,”’ 
that ran into a dozen stanzas, and another, Anne’s imaginative “‘Bal- 
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lad of Gurth and Jan,” who met “Zorn, the crippled God of Rain,” 
remain in the memory after a long time. 

They went away, those sophomores, for another teacher to enjoy 
in their next year’s work, but came back, as seniors, for a survey 
course in British poetry. The interest picked itself up naturally, 
almost as though no time had intervened, and their pleasure in at- 
tempting the sonnet expression and even venturing into the intrica- 
cies of a few French forms, as these became known, was as unex- 
pected as it was interesting. Favorite characters from the Jdylls 
(often it was a minor one) were taken on to new adventure in a 
senior’s own blank verse. There was at least one sonnet reaction each 
to the reading of Hamlet and Macbeth, and the school paper carried 
a five-sonnet sequence of which all were justly proud. All the while 
there were those who clung to the old favorite free-verse form—and 
a few, of course, who were comparatively untouched by the whole 
adventure. The gratifying aspect of the continued project on the 
senior high school level was that the poetry-reading appreciation, as 
one might expect, kept well ahead of the writing attempts—their 
choices for re-reading, when time offered, pointed to a constantly 
growing critical taste. 

Letters from these boys and girls still send verses occasionally for 
comment and suggestion. Oftener, however, a note will say some- 
thing like: “I’m ashamed to say I haven’t written a line since I 
left school, but I have been reading Robinson’s Collected Poems. If 
you haven’t, you must certainly get into it.”” A boy signs himself 
“Your devoted admirer of Byron,”’ and when one remembers what 
a “man around school” Jakie was, one is a bit afraid it is the rake 
and not the poetry he has in mind, but even that does not com- 
pletely mar the phrase. 

Let us say that there is good reason to cultivate the creative 
spark in boys and girls that makes them happy consumers of the 
beauty they have glimpsed and tried to express. This way is offered 
only in the hope that it may encourage others to try whatever plan 
suggests itself. We must share the peculiar joy of poetry with the 
boys and girls we teach. 
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VITALIZING BACKGROUND 


The definite study of the history of literature has long since been rele- 
gated to the limbo of the “‘not being done today”’ in most of our secondary 
schools; yet there are few teachers of literature, especially of English 
literature, who do not realize its value in helping the pupil to grasp the 
‘real life’? element in many of the classics. The knowledge of the Ren- 
aissance spirit with its eagerness to know about people in the great wide 
world helps to explain to pupils the significance of the Shakesperean 
drama, i.e., its appeal to an almost illiterate audience—illiterate in our 
sense of the word. Why were the Elizabethans willing to stand up not 
only through a Shakesperean comedy, but a tragedy as well, while the 
twentieth-century American can scarcely be persuaded to attend in com- 
fort a Shakesperean performance though the best actors put into it their 
greatest efforts? An understanding of the age alone can answer that 
question. 

My job was to present to a XITA college entrance group the classical 
period in English literature. Through a number of years I have aided and 
abetted various groups in coming to “‘grips” with background material, 
and after the completion of the process, each topic having been reported 
on in a formal matter-of-fact manner, I have seen the class accept it all 
with indifference and turn to the reading as a thing quite apart from 
background. ‘“‘Why bother about it at all?’’ was the question in most 
eyes. Somehow I had not succeeded in making ‘‘those people” and ‘‘that 
stuff’’ come to life. Frequently I have been moved to compassion for my 
pupils, for in general they have done their work with precision and thor- 
oughness. They were going to college and had to have English literature. 
What a pity they did not get more out of it! We glanced into our texts as 
we had done in other semesters, I must confess with trepidation on my 
part. We found Pope: An Essay on Criticism, Samuel Johnson: A Critical 
Essay, James Boswell: Biography, which seemed more readable than the 
others as we caught a sentence here and there, Addison and Steele: The 
Spectator Club, apparently a dry essay, etc. My pupils did not look en- 
thusiastic. We turned back to the introduction of the chapter and found 
the rules for poetry, a discussion of the rise of the novel and the essay. 
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‘‘Would they like to know about those beginnings and why the age was 
called ‘classical’?”’ Still they did not seem impressed, and I sent them 
away after giving them a few supplementary references, to find out just 
why the age was called “‘classical.”” They were eager to get away, and I 
felt somewhat like a threatening ogre who had raised a cudgel over their 
heads. Moreover, I was discouraged. By the way, it was a day in mid- 
September, a lovely day with just enough “twang” in the air to set any 
high-school class to work, provided it had something interesting to work 
on. It suddenly occurred to me that if our youngsters could see clearly 
what it is in our own lives that produces literature, they might enjoy 
exploring some other age, the classical for instance. I determined on a 
change; and while we were discussing the history of the reigns of the 
Charleses and the Jameses, my new plan was taking shape—a plan to 
make the people of a former age live. 

I concluded we would investigate the intimate facts and conditions of 
our own people—ourselves—and try to find their significance in the litera- 
ture of our own day; then perhaps it would be easy and interesting to 
transfer that significance to another age. We discussed our own lives— 
what avenues of expression were open to us in our daily living—and finally 
decided upon the following items as concerning all mankind and allowing 
individual expression: homes, architecture, food, streets, entertainment, 
dress, occupations. We divided ourselves up into groups for the investiga- 
tion of each item, but before we had progressed very far, we discovered 
that members of the same group were finding very different conditions. 
We knew then that we had failed to classify our people, that before we 
discussed homes, food, etc., there would have to be some classification 
even in a democratic country. We concluded that for all topics we would 
accept three general classes of American society, viz., the upper class, the 
middle, and the lower. We did not use the terms “aristocratic,” ‘‘bour- 
geois,”’ and ‘“‘proletariat.”” We then devoted several days to our group 
studies and to the preparation of points to be presented to the class. 
Finally one person from each group was selected to lead the discussion. 
We had decided to present our material in a manner that might appeal to 
pupils in a public school in the year 2000 and had some merriment in 
speculating upon just how such and such an item—our hats, for instance 
—might impress them; and then one day out of a clear sky a girl who was 
reading Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth remarked about how much Rolvaag 
had told her concerning the houses and the way of life of the pioneer. 
From that moment the book became to her “‘the pioneer and his way of 
life” in addition to the mere story. I suggested that she jot down on her 
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free-reading card any such facts that she came upon. Our free-reading 
reports for that semester were rich in just such facts, and we began to 
realize their importance in forming character and determing action. We 
found stories to be pretty much bound up in the “way of life” of the time. 

The personal glimpses afforded into our own lives were most interest- 
ing. Our manner of setting the table, our table manners, the very food 
we eat became significant as indicators of the lives we lead. When we 
reached Pepys’ Diary in our reading, even the most indifferent students 
evinced a bit of interest in regard to the entries about food, dancing, 
entertainment, etc., an interest increased, I am sure, by the intensified 
attention which had been given to these same conditions in our own lives. 
We also began to notice definitely 1940 American ways of life on the 
motion-picture screen. We became interested in interiors and studied 
furniture—Chippendale, Sheraton—and tried to connect the circum- 
stance of the development of types of furniture in the classical age with 
the interests of the people; and by contrast we could not but be impressed 
by the architectural designs of furniture lines in our own age and by the 
fact that such designs naturally fit in with our own way of life. 

In general we tried to connect the things that we have and the things 
that we do with the kind of people that we are. We spoke about the com- 
fort of men’s and women’s clothing, about the ease with which we live, 
about our type of entertainment—all these things and their effect upon 
our characters. It was simpler then to trace the ways of life in books, and 
so much simpler to find them in the books of other ages and to make the 
connection between them and character. 

And so we turned—most of us—less reluctantly back to the days of 
Dr. Johnson where we determined to look in the selections we read for 
signs of the times, and I believe we read with a bit more of understanding. 
One boy in particular was quite delighted when he discovered for himself 
the connection between the importance of Dr. Johnson’s being a great 
talker and the English coffee-house; another when he reasoned out why 
the lawyer of the Spectator Club could not openly espouse the stage. We 
were all most amused finally in looking over our classification to discover 
that we had completely omitted schools. We decided that the year 
2000 would have to draw its own conclusions about our schools in con- 
templating our works. 

Aside from vitalizing our study of background, I feel that we became 
more observant and critical readers. 

JOSEPHINE MIRFIELD 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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THE LIBRARIAN LOOKS ON 


Miss Shanefelt is one of the teachers at X School who resent the re- 
quirement that teachers must accompany their classes to the library. 
Shouldn’t the librarian be able to handle groups of students without the 
teacher there as policeman, and if she isn’t policeman, what else is she 
there for? Surely it is the librarian’s business to find the books students 
want, be it football story or information on the pyramids. So, after two 
or three requests to restless students to “please light, and not waste any 
more time wandering about,’’ Miss Shanefelt seats herself at a table and 
earnestly grades book reports, without once looking up to observe phe- 
nomena not revealed in book reports—that the boy who won’t read 
Ivanhoe is absorbed in Behind the Doctor, and that the girl who never 
listens to current events discussions has lost herself in Peggy Covers the 
News. 

Mr. Jackson uses the periods when his classes are in the library to read 
the New York Times, Time, and the Saturday Evening Post. He teaches 
commercial work as well as social science. His ear is keen, and if students 
become noisy, a few words in a clear unimpassioned voice will ‘“‘settle” 
them promptly, not out of fear but out of respect for general fairness and 
business-like management. Outside of classroom formality, Mr. Jackson 
is well liked for his good fellowship and his real interest in students., He 
doesn’t worry too much about “‘kids,”’ but if they try hard, he gives them 
good grades. 

Miss Gentry is alert and enjoys her students. She likes the informality 
of the library period and looks forward to it as much as do her youngsters. 
One of her classes comes first period, and she is always in the library a few 
moments before the bell rings, so that she can see what books on the 
shelves today will interest her group. Sometimes she lays out a few on a 
near-by table—books she knows will be of special value to individuals. 
During much of the period she is followed by eager boys and girls who go 
with her from section to section, listening to what she has to say about 
this or that story, and enthusiastically selecting books for home reading. 
The librarian, meanwhile, may be helping others in the class to find some- 
thing about the history of writing or the resources of Rumania. At times 
Miss Gentry does the reference work and the librarian suggests fiction. 
After most of the class members have seated themselves, Miss Gentry 
walks about and observes what each student is reading. Often she ex- 
changes a few words with a boy here, a girl there, attempting to find the 
point at which the particular piece of printed matter has touched his 
interest. She has a fairly accurate idea of what interests each student. 
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Miss Merriman leaves most of the reference work to the librarian, but 
she has a well-worked-out schedule of conferences with her students, and 
she uses the library period consistently for this purpose. She finds a chair 
in a corner of the library from which she can supervise but which is se- 
cluded enough so that low-pitched conversation does not disturb readers. 
She then calls students to her. These conferences seems to have a marked 
degree of spontaneity—it is observed that the pupils do most of the talk- 
ing, as if Miss Merriman had opened a subject which elicited quick and 
pleasant response. Miss Merriamn has at least two of these informal con- 
versations with each student every term, using not only the library period 
but odd times at noon, before and after school, and occasional study pe- 
riods in the classroom. Every one of her students knows that his grasp 
of the subject, and of those things vital to him personally, are known to 
his teacher—things which he doesn’t get written into a composition or on 
an examination paper. 

So in panorama passes before the librarian a succession of pupil-teacher 
relationships. It is the other side of those daily conversations over the 
lunch table, where, as the day of judgment rolls round, and students must 
be parted, sheep from goats, and all their personal idiosyncrasies cata- 
logued as A, B, or C, teachers bemoan the impossibility of knowing two- 


hundred students personally. 


LAURA K. MARTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





POSTMAN FINDS 514 WAYS PEOPLE SPELL 
“HAVERHILL” 


The late Edwin Sargent, Haverhill, Massachusetts, postman, has left a 
curious collection to his widow there. It is a collection of hundreds of en- 
velopes addressed to citizens of Haverhill which Edwin collected over a pe- 
riod of forty years and on which the name of the town is spelled incor- 
rectly. He accumulated no less than 514 different words that Uncle Sam’s 
postal clerks have successfully identified as “Haverhill.” 

Some of them, of course, are fairly obvious, as Hooverhill, Harechill, 
Haperkill, Shaverhill, and Haverhikk. A little more difficult however are 
Hoonhill, Wave Rhill, Hairel, and Raven Hill. While such wondrous per- 
versions as Cavarchills, Everii, hortuel, Everymos, and Tevyl require 
some real thought before they are correctly delivered at Haverhill. 

Mr. Sargent used to say that one can tell the nationality of a letter- 
writer not only by the foreign postmark but also by the handwriting. 
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The Armenians, for example, have a sharp, angular hand with the letters 
going straight up and down across the line; the Hebrews and Poles use 
many superfluous accent marks; the Greeks make circular letters, and all 
carefully above the line; while the Chinese outline each letter perfectly 
with a tiny paintbrush. 

Also, each nationality is prone to make similar mistakes in spelling the 
word “‘Haverhill,” probably because of the way it sounds to them. Thus 
French-Canadians will often write: Iverville, Hivraelle, and Havermil- 
lars; Hebrews: Hevvyl, Hewult, and Haverhit; Poles: Evevile, Evel, 
Tvoli, and Vewerll; while the Armenians like Hellver, Hayvel, and Hial- 
ver. 

ROBERT E. PIKE 
GREAT BEND, PENNSYLVANIA 





A RADIO READING PROJECT 


When I met my special Grade IX A English group, I realized that I 
had a real problem. All Grade [IX B students previously had taken the 
Stanford Binet Reading Test No. 5, and those with scores below the 
eighth-grade level were assigned to reading sections. The January, 19309, 
tests showed that the I.Q.’s ranged from 76 to 104 and that the reading 
grades varied from 6.5 to 8.4 grade levels. I knew that many of the stu- 
dents were borderline individuals who were satisfied to accomplish what 
they could with a minimum of labor, while some others were definitely 
not ‘‘wouldn’t” but “‘couldn’t” problems. Consequently, as soon as I 
completed organization routine, I asked the school nurse to give each 
individual a careful checkup. She reported such difficulties as poor hear- 
ing, defective vision, speech defects, and miscellaneous physical, mental, 
or emotional irregularities. This, in general, was the caliber of my high- 
school special group. 

At first I reviewed the essential fundamental mechanics of reading, 
basic phonetic sounds, syllable recognition, common confusing words, 
phrase drills, and exercises in easy oral and silent reading. From the first 
day, I supplied the class with easy, interesting, reading material in order 
to stimulate a desire to read and to develop a necessary feeling of self- 
confidence. After a few weeks, there was a definite improvement in the 
work habits and general attitude of all. When “The Seeing Eye Dog,” 
a fascinating story in the text Let’s Read, by Roberts, was assigned, many 
showed a keen interest and desire to learn more. After they completed 
this reading, they read other interesting books, magazine articles, and 
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clippings about the helpless, but not hopeless, blind. Naturally they often 
mentioned the name of Louis Braille; one related his unhappy childhood 
accident, another his unusual musical ability, and still another his unique 
contribution to the blind. 

The next step was, I suppose, a natural outcome. Someone suggested 
that Louis Braille’s story was so unusual that it would make a dramatic 
play or make-believe broadcast. After an interesting discussion, they 
decided to give a broadcast and, by means of large burlap screens, to 
divide the room into two sections, one for the radio station and the other 
for the radio audience. Then they started, after a brief study of the 
essentials of good radio script, to write the script for a Louis Braille broad- 
cast. Before the students realized it, they found themselves really “‘com- 
posing.”’ By culling the best from each pupil’s work, carefully correcting, 
revising, and organizing, they finally produced an effective dramatic 
radio story, a truly co-operative enterprize. After this they composed 
speeches for the narrator and station announcer, selected theme music, 
and arranged for effective sound effects. It fortunately happened that 
the brother of one of our students was a radio announcer for a local sta- 
tion, and he willingly supplied appropriate sound devices. Finally the 
student’s complete script included the story of Louis Braille as a boy in 
his father’s shoe shop, his early accident with the father’s awl, his un- 
happy student days in the blind school, his unusual musical ability, and 
his priceless gift to the sightless blind, the Braille alphabet. 

After the successful completion of the written script, several students 
tried for the parts. Much fruitful oral work centered about this activity 
of selection. They really managed this phase of the work so well that I 
found myself a dynamic participant in this dramatic group. However, I 
kept a descriptive type of record which included the personal growth of 
each pupil. I really believe that this data gave me a more intelligent 
understanding of the abilities and handicaps of my reading class. 

Quite naturally they decided to share this experience with another 
English class. Hence, they chose a social committee and planned written 
invitations. This purpose, of course, served as a vital incentive for pur- 
poseful letter-writing. They followed this exercise with an animated 
discussion of the duties of host and hostess, adequate provision for the 
comfort of guests, and correct behavior of pupils actively engaged or 
simply listening to the program. As might be expected, the students felt 
the need for an efficient production manager; consequently, they chose 
one who carefully directed the characters, cleverly provided sound effects, 
and deliberately decided all important last-minute questions. 
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At last the guests arrived, and they enjoyed the broadcast. My special 
reading students were thrilled, for they had performed acceptably a self- 
directed activity for the enjoyment of others. I was beginning to accom- 
plish my objective because that very necessary attitude of self-confidence, 
so essential to success, was decidedly prominent. 

GERTRUDE MESCALL 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





A PLAN FOR TEACHING THE BIOGRAPHY 


Which should it be this semester? Should I have all of my juniors buy 
A Son of the Middle Border and study it for the allotted three weeks, or 
should I have each read a biography of his own choice? My decided 
preference was for the latter course, but troublesome doubts arose, as 
they always do when I contemplate abandoning the trusty text. Each 
would read his biography, yes, but would his reactions be as vague and 
inane as they often are in unguided reading? How was I to help each of 
fifty students (two classes) to discover the important things about his 
book? How was I to insure there being some cumulative results from two 
or three weeks of individual work? In a word, how was I to feach twenty 
or thirty different books? 

The following plan was my effort to quiet these qualms and forestall 
self-criticism. I think it isa good plan. The chief fault I found with it was 
that I had allowed insufficient time; there are evidences of haste through-" 
out, and we had no time for the follow-ups which readily suggested them- 
selves. But I had chiseled at the time allowance until we had only two 
weeks for the biography unit. Here is a running account of our activity 
during those two weeks. And I do mean activity! 

Each junior was asked to bring a biography of his own choice to class 
on a certain Friday. About ten of the fifty brought Hamlin Garland; the 
others brought about twenty different books. A few were rather juvenile: 
Count von Luchner, Sergeant York. Most of them were good biogra- 
phies—The Life of Madame Curie, An American Doctor’s Odyssey, Horse 
and Buggy Doctor, The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria, to name a few. 

I presented the plan to the students. I asked them to finish their read- 
ing by a week from the following Monday. I gave them copies of the study 
sheet that follows, saying I would expect no specific home work on the 
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questions listed there but that these questions would form the basis of 
class discussion, oral and written. I told them that the second week would 
be devoted to our written assignment. Each was to write a radio drama- 
tization of the life-story of his subject, in the manner of the ‘Cavalcade 
of America”’ radio program. 

This latter project sounded complicated, but my juniors warmed to 
the idea quickly. We discussed the possibilities. It happened that the 
two ‘‘Cavalcade of America” programs which we listened to those weeks 
presented the two main types. The first, the Nancy Hanks program, was 
first-person narrative covering her entire life, with few and brief drama- 
tizations. The second, the Roger Williams program, was largely made up 
of dramatized scenes united by a narrator’s brief comments; it dealt with 
a relatively short span of time and with just one phase of Williams’ life, 
but that the most important—his defense of religious freedom. 

During the week that was devoted to the reading of the biographies, 
the study sheets, as I had hoped, gave unity and point to the class dis- 
cussions. We spent one class period discussing background and youth, 
and I felt that the students asked some significant questions and expressed 
rather mature judgments. Moreover, they became interested in the 
characters their classmates were reading about. Another day we dis- 
cussed the questions having to do with the personal life of the subjects. 
At the conclusion of the discussion each student wrote a paragraph devel- 
oping this topic sentence: had (or did not have) a well-rounded 
personal life (or personality). Our best discussion was about the imposing 
subject ‘‘Philosophy of Life.’’ The topic floored those sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-olds, but I had put on the board a list of adjectives that proved 
helpful, and in the course of an animated discussion the class began to see 
what the term involved. Again I had each write a paragraph about his 
subject. Though some of the students went astray, many of them made 
pertinent comments, and a few presented interpretations that were really 





acute. 

By the seventh day almost everyone had finished his book, and we 
were ready to plan our radio plays. I asked each to write a statement of 
the idea he wanted his audience to retain long after they had forgotten 
the details of the character’s life. This wasn’t easy, but I tried to make 
the students see the importance of a unifying interpretation or theme. 
Having decided upon this central effect, each went on to list the scenes 
he wanted to dramatize and to plan the narration that would link them. 
These preliminaries are obviously highly important and should be carried 
on under supervision. As to the actual dramatization, I went over quite 
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carefully with them Robert Sherwood’s script for the Abe Lincoln broad- 
cast. (A student had procured a free copy from the Du Pont Company.) 
We observed the dramatic effectiveness of sound effects, the drastic 
economy of the dialogue, and the way in which closing lines of a scene 
pointed toward the next development of the story. 

The scripts came in on the eleventh day, averaging about ten pages 
in length. And they were good. There were far fewer sloppy manuscripts 
than usual; there was great variety in the selection of material and the 
method of presentation; and in almost every case there was valid inter- 
pretation of the character. Interestingly enough, the two most imagina- 
tive and dramatic scripts were from a boy who consistently had done C 
work and from a girl who was on the borderline of failure. The boy pre- 
sented Will Rogers, beginning with a dramatization of the fatal airplane 
crash, then having Rogers tell his own story in Will Rogers’ vernacular. 
The girl told the story of Amelia Earhart’s Last Flight and showed an 
ingenuity in devising dramatic scene and dialogue that astounded me. 

On the evidence of the radio scripts and of the written and oral com- 
ments I feel justified in asserting that the students did more than just 
read the biographies; they interpreted and reacted to them. I watched 
the reactions to A Son of the Middle Border especially, and I found that 
without my having given more than a word or two of specific help, all 
of the ten students who read that book came from it with the two or three 
ideas about Garland’s life which I try most to emphasize when I teach it 
as a text. 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND COMMENT 
WHEN YOU READ A BIOGRAPHY 
BACKGROUND AND YOUTH 

1. What do you learn about the ancestors of the person you’re reading 
about? Does this knowledge help you to understand his character and career? 
Do you learn of any contradictory elements in his inheritance? Do you think 
his inheritance was fortunate or unfortunate? 

2. To what social class did the family belong? What factors made it a happy 
or unhappy household? Can you detect the influence of such factors upon the 
personality and career of the person you’re reading about? 

3. Did he have a happy childhood? Were his parents sympathetic and intel- 
ligent in their handling of him? What were his relations with his brothers and 
sisters and with other children? What were the most fortunate factors in his 
childhood? The most unfortunate? 

4. Did he have good schooling? What criticisms does the author make and 
do you make of his education? To what extent was he self-educated? What per- 
sons contributed most to his education? 
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CAREER 

1. Did he have a difficult time getting started in his career? What factors 
made for his success? To what extent did luck enter in? 

2. Which of his accomplishments were most noteworthy? What was his own 
attitude toward his accomplishments? Did success exact a heavy fee from him, 
in your opinion? Do you think he accomplished the highest degree of success 
possible for him? In what other fields might he have been successful? 


PERSONAL LIFE 
1. What were his chief avocations? Was he limited in the range of his inter- 
ests? Was he well adjusted socially? Was he fortunate in his relationships with 
men and with women? Do you think he had a happy personal life? 
2. Was his wife a good choice? Was he a good father? How did he react in 
domestic crises? Was his family a help or a hindrance to him? 


SUMMARY 

1. What characteristics did he show from the first and throughout his life? 
In what ways did he change? Do you think he was too easily influenced? Was 
he too uncompromising? 

2. What were his strong points? What were his limitations? 

3. What seems to you his philosophy of life? Consider his attitudes toward 
progress, work, opportunity, success, failure, politics, the arts, love, friendship, 
death. 

4. Everything considered, do you think his life was a success or a failure? 
To what extent do you think he deserved his success or failure? 

5. What have you learned from reading this book? 


HELEN L. GRAHAM 


Oak PARK AND RIVER FOREST TOWNSHIP 
HicH ScHOOoL, Oak ParK, ILLINOIS 
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Ts “consensus of opinion” a redundancy? 
F. S. 

Perhaps, strictly speaking, the phrase is redundant, though consensus 
is used to mean ‘‘agreement” or ‘‘harmony” in other matters than opinion 
(among the organs of the body, for instance), so that the word alone would 
not necessarily refer to ideas. At any rate, usage of the whole phrase is so 
general that it would take precedence of any mere logical or historical 
objection. Webster’s Second International has it about right: ‘“‘The ex- 
pression consensus of opinion, although objected to by some, is now gen- 
erally accepted as in good use.”’ I doubt if many object to it. 


Ts it correct to say “‘an hotel” or “‘an historical event’? 
R.N. 


The use of am with these words is a survival from the time when the h 
was not sounded. Now an hotel would be very rarely spoken or written. 
An historical event occurs typically in fairly formal contexts and would ke 
more often found as a conscious or unconscious archaism. Both words are 
better used with a, like words beginning with other consonant sounds. 


Please discuss the existing evidence of the acceptability of the word ‘‘well’’ 
in the sentence ‘‘He looks well in that coat.’’ Is this usage regarded as a 
hyperurbanism, or would it be considered standard English? 
in eek 


The point, I suppose, is good versus well. Both would be common, with 
well regarded as the more reputable, nearer “standard,”’ though good 
would be widely heard. The only evidence that I can produce is from 
casual observation, which is that more people say looks good than would 
admit it, that most would at various times use both, but that among 
people of some education well would be somewhat more common. There 
may be some regional difference here, with well more common in the East. 
There has never been such a spread between the two words as between 
bad and the quite formal ill. 
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Please indicate the correct verb form in the following sentences: 
1. Bread and jam by the children (to like). 

2. There ——— his hat and coat (to be). 

3. A puncture and blowout responsible (to be). 








A Hicu-Scuoor ENGLIsu CLAss 


The verbs in such sentences follow the meaning, depending on whether 
the compound subject refers to a single item or to two separate ones. 
“Bread and jam is liked by the children,’’ because the two foods are taken 
together, forming one delicacy. (But: ‘‘Candy and jam are liked by the 
children.’’) Strictly, the second would be ‘‘There are his hat and coat’’; but 
most of us, regarding the two objects as a single bit of evidence, would 
say, ‘“There’s his hat and coat,’’ and would be quite right for ordinary 
speech. The third would depend on what really happened. If the punc- 
ture and blowout was one mishap, say ‘‘was responsible’’; if they oc- 


curred separately, say “‘were responsible.” 
5. T. P. 


Ts the ‘‘n”’ pronounced in “‘columnist’’? 


So long as columnist was in rather restricted use, the formal pronuncia- 
tion at least was col’ um nist, and this is the pronunciation generally 
recorded in the dictionaries. When the word became common in its news- 
paper sense, the pronunciation was simplified to col’ um ist and is so 
recorded in the Standard Dictionary and in Webster as ‘‘used by some.” 
(This is disregarding the possibility of the once humorous col’ yum ist 
becoming regular usage in this meaning.) Since fifth columnist has be- 
come a word of mass use (and overuse), the simpler pronunciation has 
become general. Most radio speakers use it. The problem is just one small 
by-product of an attitude toward spelling in which vestigial never 


sounded letters are highly regarded. 
P. G. PERRIN 
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THE SIXTH REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Southeastern Texas Regional Conference, which will include 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Southern Oklahoma, will be held in 
Beaumont, Texas, on April 4 and 5, 1941. The conference theme will be 
‘An Effective Program in Teaching English.”” The program will include 
general and sectional meetings, a banquet on Friday evening, and a 
luncheon Saturday noon. 

Speakers representing the National Council will include E. A. Cross, 
retiring president; Robert C. Pooley, president; John J. De Boer, first 
vice-president; and Angela Broening, of the Department of Supervision 
and Research, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Headquarters will be in the Edson Hotel—Texas’ tallest—one of the 
leading hostelries of the South. Room reservations may be made at any 
time. Single rooms will be $2.00 and up, while double rooms will be avail- 
able at $3.00 and up. 

Arrangements are in charge of a steering committee comprised of Mr. 
H. F. Baugh, Lamar College, Beaumont, regional conference chairman; 
Mr. D. M. Howell, Lubbock, chairman, state committee; Mrs. A. F. 
Rasor, French School District, Beaumont, chairman, District 1; Miss 
Marjorie Keohane, Beaumont School District, representative to National 
Council; Mr. Morris Cloninger, South Park School District, Beaumont; 
Miss May Belle Pelton, Port Arthur Public Schools; Mrs. Clio Newton, 
Houston Public Schools, Regional Conference Committee; Miss Sue 
Baxter, Galveston Public Schools, representative to National Council; 
Mr. R. L. Brantley, Mary Hardin College, Belton, Regional Conference 
Committee; Mr. Merrill Bishop, San Antonio, Regional Conference Com- 
mittee; Miss Mary Estill, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville; Mr. R. C. Hammock, University of Texas, Austin. 

The Southeastern Texas Regional Conference, which will be the second 
held in Texas, will be the sixth regional conference of the National Coun- 
cil. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

A new bibliography, The Dangers to Democracy (American Library As- 

sociation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, $0.25), has two parts—“‘The 
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Dangers from Within” and “The Dangers from Without’’—with five 
hundred briefly annotated titles. 

The College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, 
New York, issued in December a new Description of Examination Subjects 
($0.30). The Board will give tests in April, June, and September. 

‘“‘What People Think about Youth and Education’’ is the title of the 
Research Bulletin for November, published by the Research Division of 
the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. ($0.25). The 
separate articles evaluate the schools from the point of view of society and 
treat such issues as work for youth and government provision of work. 

Three important brochures have been published during the fall by the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
Social Competence and College Students, by Esther Lloyd-Jones, studies 
student personnel work in college. Deliberative Committee Reports in Sec- 
ondary Education is an annotated bibliography prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Films on War and American Policy, by Blake 
Cochran, is a competent analysis and description of the available films 
which picture the warring nations. 

Language Leaflet No. 9, ‘Will Translations Suffice?” by Henry 
Grattan Doyle, and No. 10, “Humanistic and Practical Values of 
Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. Atkins and H. L. Hutton, may be 
obtained for ten cents each from the Modern Language Journal, 204 Hoyt 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Home Study Blue Book describes the home study plan of corre- 
spondence courses which is directed in many high schools and technical 
schools. The pamphlet lists available courses and gives instructions for 
setting up the plan. Send to the National Home Study Council, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
This is a cycle of depression in poetry as well as in economics. Poets 
are silent today, perhaps because they are busy thinking, re-examining 
their convictions about love, nature, religion, patriotism, war and peace, 
justice, wealth, and poverty. It is not surprising, Mr. John Erskine thinks, 
for with every great liberation and growth of the human spirit there 
is at first a silence among the poets (““When Will the Poets Speak?”’ in 
the American Scholar for winter). As a result of their re-examination, 
what will the poets say about love? What interpretations of nature and 
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religion will satisfy us? Rousseau’s view that we can rediscover in nature 
perfection? Or Wordsworth’s, as modified by Emerson, that nature, 
though ruthless and indifferent, is a divine discipline? Or the Darwinian 
theory of nature as grim necessity? All themes of poetry are confused 
today by the same spirit of division and debate. Patriotism involves the 
questions of war and peace. War has proved to be a hideous delusion, but 
pacifism has been mainly a negative ideal, too seldom a prolonged and 
concerted effort to end the rivalries which bring on the fight. Having 
come to the end of an epoch, the world is fitting itself out with a new 
philosophy of history, and the poet can hardly speak to great issues until 
he knows the mind of his audience. 

Our times challenge particularly the poet who can sing not only in 
youth but in age, after the wounds of experience. When the revival of 
poetry comes, the signs of it will be a more comprehensive philosophy and 
a more honest acceptance of life than the contemporary poets achieve. 
The individual singer will express all of himself, like Virgil, like Whitman. 
And the new poets will address all their audience, perhaps through a new 
medium—the radio—as well as in books. If we seize the opportunity 
which radio offers—a living audience more numerous than the trouba- 
dours ever dreamed of—poetry can once again come out of the boudoir 
and the study and match itself against the world. 

The radical changes in poetic trends of the past generation are explain- 
able with reference to the general upheaval in our world (Babette 
Deutsch, ‘Understanding Poetry,” in the winter number of the American 
Scholar). Poets who worked Masefield’s vein, speaking of common things 
in the common tongue, were followed by those who were erudite, who 
strove to suggest rather than state, and in a more delicate music, their 
obscure private feelings. The psychological dislocation of the first World 
War influenced poetry to deal with the jazzed rhythms of urban life, with 
dreams and the unconscious. Such ambiguity as the Sitwells, Eliots, and 
Pounds deliberately culitvated may now be on its way out; but the 
younger poets are still allusive, suggestive, outrageous, and obscure. 
Dr. Johnson, however, found Milton so. The obscurity of the young 
poets, which is caused by their desire to represent the complexity of ex- 
perience and also by their writing to a select audience, is not insurmount- 
able. Like the poems of Hopkins, the new poetry explodes rather than 
yields at first sight its meaning. Furthermore, it presents a new faith, 
predominately a Marxist faith. The new poet works upon emotions as 
old as man to present a vision of reality that can be grasped only by the 
most alert, sensitive, forward-looking minds. 
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Edith Wharton and Theodore Dreiser appear as ““The Lady and the 
Tiger” in a study of literary contrast by Alfred Kazin (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, winter). Edith Wharton lived in a nerveless society which found 
authority in its own history and the meaning of life in its own conven- 
tions. Her education in this dying aristocracy and the ruthless demands 
of her marriage permanently stamped upon her the standards of the 
genteel. Her writing was not, however, a revolt but a protection against 
boredom. Unlike James, for whom the significance of his characters and 
their problems was psychological and universal, the novel served for 
Edith Wharton as in involuted expression of self. She never rose above 
personal difficulties. She could speak out plainly, with a curious irony; 
and the utter fatalism of her early novels expresses a sense of tragedy 
superior to that of any other novelist in her generation. But she could 
not tell the dynamic story of the vulgar eclipse of her class by the western 
capitalists because her imagination was limited to the sensitive and suffer- 
ing aristocrat. Doom waiting for the pure in heart was her theme, in 
Ethan Frome as well as in The House of Mirth. She was ignorant of the 
poor; and though she disliked the emerging new class of brokers and in- 
dustrialists as fiercely as the muckrakers, she did not understand them 
as a new and supreme condition in American society. She was merely 
offended. After 1920 she lost her interest in the craft of fiction and wrote 
mechanical magazine fiction only, because she had finally exhausted the 
need that drove her to literature. 

Theodore Dreiser, on the contrary, was from the first so oppressed by 
suffering, by the spectacle of men struggling aimlessly and alone, that 
he was prepared to understand the very society that rejected him. In 
the penury of his early years cruelty and squalor were the palpable reali- 
ties. As a young reporter in the convulsive nineties, he saw American 
society expanding as if to burst, the bitter shambles of revolt, the fight for 
power. In the figure of Yerkes, whom he portrayed in The Titan, he saw 
power become not an instrument but a way of life. Dreiser did not tinker 
with this society or reject it; he presented it as the only life he knew, in 
which ‘‘nothing is proved, all is permitted.” 

Dreiser’s naturalism was not like that which Crane and Norris in- 
herited—an intellectual reaction to romanticism—but it was his instinc- 
tive response to life. He belongs with the great peasant novelists, like 
Hamsun and Gorky, who have found in the boundless freedom of natural- 
ism the only approximation of a life that is essentially brutal and dis- 
orderly. Dreiser had no desire to shock when he ingenuously wrote Sister 
Carrie, but the book by exploding in the face of genteel traditions made 
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possible a new frankness in the American novel. His painful manner of 
writing could not be copied, but, having spoken for Americans in a speech 
as broken and blindly searching as common speech, he has been accepted 
by Americans as one of the great folk writers—as a Langland or a 
Whitman. 


How To Win Friends and Influence People is the best-selling book in 
Germany. 


Oliver Wiswell was the fastest-selling book of 1940. It sold 335,000 
copies between November 22, when it was published, and the end of 
December. 


Somerset Maugham has recently said of fiction writers: ‘Writers of 
recent fiction have forgotten that action is the mainspring of the novel 
just as it is of the play..... They have eschewed the dramatic..... 
The serious novel of today is regrettably namby-pamby.”’ 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


A five-month survey of the ‘‘Attendance of School Pupils and Adults at 
Moving Pictures,’”’ made at Detroit by Marion Edman, challenges the 
school to train for better discrimination (School Review, December). 
Tables in the report show that the pupils of Grades VI, IX, and XII at- 
tended an average of thirty-eight pictures during the five months and that 
advertisements and the appearance of favorite actors and actresses chiefly 
influenced their choices. The most popular movie for Grades VI and IX 
was Captain January. In contrast to pictures chosen by adults, the chil- 
dren’s were much poorer, as rated on a four-point scale. Roughly a fifth 
of the pictures attended by children were evaluated by recognized re- 
viewers as distinctly inferior or harmful to young people. 


Among the winners in Radio Daily’s annual poll of radio editors is Jack 
Benny, who led the field in the three classifications of commercial pro- 
grams, entertainers, and comedians, with Bob Hope second. ‘“‘Informa- 
tion Please” was voted the third best commercial program and the favor- 
ite quiz show. ‘(One Man’s Family,” “The Aldrich Family,” and “Vic 
and Sade” were voted one, two, and three in the dramatic serial class. 
Irene Wicker, the ‘Singing Lady,” won in the programs for children. 


To overcome the tendency of students in her public-speaking class to 
become hypercritical or cynical regarding American institutions, Mar- 
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garet Walthew, of Seattle, proposed a series of discussions and talks on 
‘‘What’s Right with America,” reported in the Clearing House for Decem- 
ber. The project stimulated enthusiastic interest in such advantages as 
freedom of speech, religious freedom, racial equality, and our natural 
resources. 


‘How To Judge a School Broadcast” is a lucid article of twenty-five 
pages (in the Educational Research Bulletin for December 18, 1940) which 
presents criteria for judging the educational value of broadcasts, direc- 
tions for securing maximum effectiveness in receiving broadcasts, and 
suggestions for stimulating interest in them. The bulletin contains sam- 
ples of forms which teachers may use in appraising the school broadcasts 
produced by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


As an experiment in a combined English and social science class at 
Camas, Washington, the students are organized to represent the Congress, 
each of the forty-five students taking the parts of two figures in the 
Congress (Progressive Education, December). This minature national gov- 
ernment follows intimately and reports on the activities of its adult 
counterpart. 

Question: Does this procedure lead to direct and uncritical imita- 
tion? 


, 


Educational Method for December is devoted to ‘“The Language Arts,’ 
with articles on creative expression, children’s books, and the teaching of 
reading. Problems of the elementary school are emphasized. 


The hope for democracy at the end of this war depends upon whether 
the United States remains at peace and preserves an economically stable 
democratic system. Regardless of the outcome, at the end of the war the 
United States will influence the peace settlements. It therefore follows 
that the United States must face a double problem—national defense and 
the preservation and development of democracy. To encourage the state- 
ment of peace aims which would develop world-order and -justice would 
not make the United States responsible for going to war in order to realize 
the aims, nor could such a move be considered “‘appeasement.” The plan 
which Representative Alexander of Minnesota introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress to appropriate fifty million dollars for peace efforts, 
along with the overwhelming appropriation for military preparedness, is 
sound.—FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL, ‘“‘America’s Double Problem,”’ in 
Peace Action, of the National Council for Prevention of War, November, 
1940. 
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Under the title ‘“The Role of the Teacher of Reading in a Democracy” 
(Baltimore Bulletin of Education for November-December) Angela M. 
Broening describes the art of the successful teacher. The living teacher 
discovers the level of each pupil’s reading skills and canvasses each pupil’s 
interests in books and life. An effective and simple device is a letter to 
the pupils containing questions which draw out a sketch of their likes and 
dislikes. Alert to the entire life of the school, the teacher selects practice 
material that will arouse many potential interests. Responsible for ad- 
justing the material to the pupil’s needs and capacities, the teacher makes 
the proper introductions and serves as a guide when the approaches are 
unfamiliar. She provides extrinsic motivations until the content of the 
reading has a chance to make its own appeal. She teaches how to read for 
different purposes and how to know when the purpose is attained. 


The report on Language Study in American Education, prepared for 
the M.L.A. by Professors Charles C. Fries, William N. Sale, and Edwin 
H. Zeydel, begins with an analysis of our high-school enrolment. High- 
school graduates make up approximately 15 per cent of our present adult 
population, and college graduates a little less than 3 per cent. A variety 
of factors will continue indefinitely to act as the means of selecting about 
one in five of our youth for high-school education and one in twenty-five 
for college education. Our task, then, is to provide the best type of educa- 
tion for these selected groups. 

Democratic social organization requires that the select group who finish 
high school be given education rather than training; the development of 
the individual member of society is the goal, to which present efficiency 
is subordinate. Education, distinguished from training, is best interpreted 
as progress toward freedom, as the cultivation of the intellect to the end 
of producing the liberal attitude and the skill required to follow up any 
intellectual problem in its human bearings. In this view of education lan- 
guage experience must be at the core of the curriculum. Language experi- 
ence must include, first, English composition, the essentials of which are 
thinking clearly through a subject, organizing the material for communi- 
cation, and adapting expression to particular readers; second, the sound 
study of language processes—the nature of ‘‘good” English; and, third, 
reading, which will be effectively taught only when the phonemic prin- 
ciple is recognized and applied. 

To make language the effective tool of thinking which it may be, the 
study of a foreign language is necessary. Only that study provides the 
experience basis for a more objective view of the structure of one’s own 
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language, enabling one to tell the fundamental relationships in the native 
language from the nonessential. 

Language is necessarily the tool for analyzing and grasping experience. 
The characteristic attitude of those with underdeveloped language experi- 
ence is oversimplification, All experience tends for them to be ‘‘good’’ 
and “bad,” “light” and “dark”; “they have a two-value standard of judg- 
ment. A satisfactorily developed language experience should lead to a 
multiple-valued standard of choice. 


Tests in English usage, spelling, and vocabulary given to 251 graduate 
students in education at the University of Indiana show inferiority to 
standard senior norms in usage and spelling, superiority in vocabulary. 
The best scores were made by students from forty to forty-four years of 
age. Women excelled men in usage and spelling but fell below men in 
vocabulary. The report is published as Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. XVI, No. 5 (September, 1940). 


Listeners A ppraise a College Station is a report on the audience reaction 
to Station WOI, operated by the Iowa State College. Listeners approve 
the practical information on homemaking but want less advice on family 
psychology. They like to have good novels read in the place of radio 
serials. The report is published by F.R.E.C., U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., for 25 cents. 





THE YEAR’S BEST SELLERS: 
FICTION 


. For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway 

. Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts 

. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn 
. Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther 

. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley 

Native Son, by Richard Wright 

. The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch 

. Stars on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason 

. King’s Row, by H. Bedamann 

. Night in Bombay, by Louis Bromfield 
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* Compiled from the wholesale records of the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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11. Foundation Stone, by Lella Warren 

12. The Family, by Nina Fedorova 

13. Portrait of Jennie, by Robert Nathan 

14. Quietly My Captain Waits, by Evelyn Eaton 
15. Mr. Skeffington, by Elizabeth 


NONFICTION 


. Bet It’s a Boy, by B. B. Blunt 

. Country Squire in the White House, by John T. Flynn 
A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant 

. Wave of the Future, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 

. How To Read a Book, by Mortimer J. Adler 

. I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson 

. The White Cliffs, by A. D. Muller 

. As I Remember Him, by Hans Zinsser 

. Europe in the Spring, by Clare Boothe 

. New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks 
. Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen 

. A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters, by M. Lincoln Schuster 
. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith 
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THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1940 AS SELECTED 
BY REVIEWERS! 


. For Whom the Bell Tolls 13. Trelawny 

. As I Remember Him 14. Mrs. Miniver 

New England: Indian Summer 15. A Man Named Grant 

. Audubon’s America 16. Country Editor 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl 17. From Many Lands 

Native Son 18. A Treasury of the World’s Great 

. You Can’t Go Home A gain Letters 

. Oliver Wiswell 19. The Fire and the Wood 

The Trees 20. Embezzled Heaven 

. A Southerner Discovers New 21. How Green Was My Valley 
England 22. With Love and Irony 

11. Verdun 23. The Voice of Destruction 

12. The Beloved Returns 


1 According to thirty reviewers who sent lists in response to a request from Baker 
and Taylor. 
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BOOKS 


WORKING WITH WORDS AND IDEAS 


Likely to appeal to all teachers who think in terms of pupil needs rather 
than in terms of work assignments, Working with Words and Ideas* is 
unique among modern textbooks in English for senior high schools. It 
comes to the aid of all teachers who are struggling with the problem of 
integration of instruction. The book itself is a model of integration. With- 
in its 413 pages, and without crowding, it manages to give instruction in 
thinking, reading, speaking, writing, spelling, pronunciation, grammar, 
rhetoric, literature, literary criticism, the dictionary, thirteen other ref- 
erence books, choice in matters of personal attitudes, conduct, leisure-time 
interests, and vocations. 

The basic principle of the text is that living is a continuous process of 
solving problems. Choices must be made every day; some are difficult, 
some are easy, some are automatic. Best decisions become automatic 
only after long training and experience. Throughout the text the pupil 
must make choices based upon either knowledge or appreciation, or both. 
He has to be continuously active; the responsibility of learning is placed 
squarely upon him. 

For the student’s inspiration and knowledge, chapters iv and v are de- 
voted to ““Bookways to Enjoyment” and “Bookways to Information,” 
but all through the text selections of literature are scattered as teaching 
devices. In literature one can study solutions to life-problems and deter- 
mine whether they were right or wrong, better or worse, than they might 
have been. The student is given the opportunity to read literature that is 
satisfying, and through reading he learns to choose literature with better 
understanding and discrimination. 

Instruction methods throughout the text are logical and systematic. 
Provision for the right choices and the right procedures are in the text 
of every assignment. The method scoffs at the idea that the answer is 
the only thing that should not be revealed to the student. The answer is 
revealed just as it is in life-experiences, but the student has to be atten- 
tive and use his head or he will not see it. The instruction sequence is 

* Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and Monica D. Ryan, Working with Words 
and Ideas, ‘‘Daily Life English Series,” Book III. Boston: Ginn, 1940. 
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definition, exposition, example, student activity under guidance, accom- 
panied by numerous reading helps which give the answers in various ways 
from various points of view. If the student cannot get the idea from the 
printed page, he has recourse to attractive photographs which reveal the 
idea pictorially. 

In addition to thirty tests of individual ability, there is an alphabeti- 
cally arranged guide to good English usage (50 pages) and an excellent 
index. 

In my opinion, every progressive English teacher should enjoy reading 


this book. 
Warp H. GREEN 
PuBLIc SCHOOLS 
TuLsa, OKLAHOMA 





IS FREE READING EFFECTIVE? 


Was but a book, what liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!! 


Free reading is a function of the English curriculum which has been 
slowly but steadily evolving. The monograph An Evaluation of Free 
Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive,? comes as welcome informa- 
tion concerning this movement. 

This study, based on two others reported by the same authors, at- 
tempts to evaluate the free-reading experiences of two classes at the Ohio 
State University School over a period of three years, through Grades 
VII-IX and X-XII. The authors indicate that since the evaluation 
is made in terms of the philosophy of the University School—namely, 
that “‘it is the function of the school to offer experiences designed to de- 
velop active thinking citizens, who are freed, through lack of emotional 
blocking and contradictory beliefs, to use their intelligence creatively, 
and who are accustomed to using that creative intelligence in solving 
the problems which they meet’”—the evaluation must attempt to de- 
termine not only how far free reading has extended the pupil’s experience, 
but whether or not the reading ‘‘has become increasingly a means by 
which the pupil recognizes and attempts to solve both his personal and 
his group problems.”’ 

* Emily Dickinson, ‘‘A Book,” from The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Centenary ed.), 
ed. Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson (Little, Brown & Co.). 


2Lou L. LaBrant and Frieda M. Heller, An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades 
Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1939. Pp. 158. $1.50. 
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The reading program became an extension, planned and criticized by 
the students under careful teacher guidance—not dominance—of the 
personal reading and the reading growing out of problems in the daily 
experiences of the pupils themselves. 

Simple card records kept by the students were the source of data for 
the evaluation. These were studied to determine trends of growth in 
both quantity and quality of reading, quality being measured not so 
much by comparison with standard lists of books as in terms of breadth 
of interests and improvement of standards. Objective measurement was 
admittedly difficult, but general trends, as shown by the many statistical 
comparisons submitted, seemed to justify, in general, the interesting con- 
clusions. 

Significant among the results of the study, and sometimes divergent 
from the findings of other writers in the field, we find, with respect to the 
younger group of pupils, for instance, that the girls turned to adult fiction 
sooner than the boys, probably because of earlier maturation and at- 
tendant development of interest in romance; an increase in the reading 
of plays at the ninth-grade level—although the reliability of this trend 
may be questioned since it appears to have been stimulated specifically 
by attendance at a local dramatic production; and a trend of growth 
both in quantity of reading done and in discrimination. The older pupils 
displayed an increasing interest in nonfiction—beyond the degree found 
in studies of adult reading; growth in variety of subject matter; and 
strong interest in various cultures and nationalities, with a decided prefer- 
ence for the American and the modern—perhaps not surprising in light 
of the present widespread vital interest in social problems. 

Appended to the study are an adequate Bibliography and valuable 
reading lists for the pupils. 

While the monograph portrays only a local situation with a small group 
of pupils and covers a comparatively short time—we should like to know 
the interests and discrimination that these same pupils will display ten 
years hence—the study seems to have been conducted in logical scientific 
fashion. It reflects clearly and convincingly a trend in the changing cur- 
riculum—a trend we wish to know. 

NELLE F. KERCHNER 

BUREAU OF CURRICULUM 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Out of the Night. By Jan Valtin. Alliance. $3.50. 

This terrifying account of intrigue and revolution is an autobiography of a German 
youth who was drawn into communism and became an organizer of labor on the sea. 
He was associated with all the communist leaders and was sent on world-missions. 
Caught by the Nazis and imprisoned, he tells the story of torture and brutalities. 
Finding at last that his party had sacrificed him to the Nazis, he escaped and wrote a 
book which will enable readers to understand the complete breakdown of European 
civilization. 


The Giant Joshua. By Maurine Whipple. Houghton. $2.75. 

The time is the 1860’s, the scene, an outpost in the Utah desert; a moving story of 
Mormonism at its best and worst. Suffering and hardship combine with integrity and 
genuine pioneer fortitude in this picture of the courageous Mormon woman’s status 
and heroism and her reactions to polygamy. 


No Stone Unturned. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

But You Are Young and If I Have Four Apples have won a growing popularity for 
this author. Matty Russel in this new book is like Micawber, an unforgettable char- 
acter. 


Today and Forever: Stories of China. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 
Although this is a collection of short stories, they are so arranged in sequence as to 

give a significant picture of the changes occurring in China. Some are of the social 

significance of certain phases of life a few years ago; some presage the immediate future. 


Drink to Yesterday. By Manning Coles. Knopf. $2.00. 


An important World War story by the author of Rogue Male. The experiences of 
Kirk Brandt, British agent in Germany, are convincingly related. 


The Earth Is the Lord’s. By Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. $2.50. 

A Literary Guild selection for January is this story of Genghis Khan by the author 
of Dynasty of Death. A fascinating tale, superbly told. ‘‘Any resemblance between 
characters of this novel and personages living today is indignantly denied by the author. 
Ghost of Genghis Khan could notify author if such libelous rumor begins to circulate.” 


AP: The Story of News. By Oliver Granling. Illustrated by Henry C. Barrow. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 
The exciting history of the Associated Press told with the journalist’s genius for 


vivid detail and based upon original sources, as well as hundreds of secondary 
references. One hundred years of history of historic events included in the narrative 
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mark the rise of great journalists and the amazing advances in the technological 
phases of communication. 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. With 30 woodcuts 
by J. J. Lankes and Preface by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Harper. $3.00. 
Coffin’s Preface shows convincingly that Mr. Lankes’ woodcuts have put American 

content into the Elegy, as American readers have done for two hundred years. Poverty 

is reflected in a sharecropper’s shack, and the ‘Animated Bust” is drawn in the figure 
of Abraham Lincoln. “But the great poem remains... . for it has the light of life 
upon it. Our life, now.” 


Roger Fry: A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $3.50. 


The life-story of an art critic chiefly known for his brilliant defense of post-impres- 
sionists and his influence upon modern painting in England and America. Lawyer, 
scientist, and painter, as well as critic, this many-sided personality has provided an 
excellent theme for Mrs. Woolf’s luminous prose. 


The Poetry of Dorothy.Wordsworth. Edited from the journals by Hyman Eiger- 
man. Columbia University Press. $2.00. 

By carefully selecting passages from the journals of Dorothy Wordsworth and ar- 
ranging them in lines of free verse, Mr. Eigerman has elevated her writing from mere 
commentary on the poems of Wordsworth to poetry in its own right. The editor has 
been successful in finding those passages in Alfoxden, Grasmere, Scotland, The Continent, 
and The Isle of Man which possess unmistakable poetic quality. 


Through the Night: A Mystery Play. By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clement. 


A mystery play successfully produced in London, Glasgow, and Hollywood, abound- 
ing in bright lines and unexpected incidents, now available to the general reader. A 
paper-covered acting edition sells for $0.75. 


Brief Music. By Emmet Lavery. French. $1.50. 


A “sentimental” comedy of character with its setting on the campus of a woman’s 
college. 


The Saint in Miami. By Leslie Charteris. Crime Club. $2.00. 


A fifth-column story based upon possible, though fictional, facts of some significance. 


Quick Service. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doubleday. $2.00. 


Wodehouse is at present held in a German concentration camp. Quick Service is, as 
usual, a clever story built upon farcical situations. 


This Is the Schoolroom. By Nicholas Monsarrat. Knopf. $2.50. 

In this first novel by a young Englishman the hero, Marcus Hendricks, a Cambridge 
University student, thrust penniless upon a cold and warring world, suffers all the dis- 
illusionment and privations of many youth of the day. Unlike some of his brothers, 
he finds something to live for. 
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George Washington Slept Here. By Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. Ran- 
dom. $2.00. 
A very readable comedy; for house-builders and others. 


He Looked for a City. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 


The life of a vicar in an English country parish is the theme of this very human 
narrative by the author of Jf Winter Comes. 


Let Us Have Faith. By Helen Keller. Doubleday. $1.00. 


‘“‘A militant message of hope and courage.” 


Hawaii: A Profile in Pictures. By Merle Colby. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $1.00. 


Excellent photographs and descriptions of Hawaii and its people. 


The Legend of the Palm Tree. By Margaria Estrela Bandeira Duarte. Illus- 
trated by Paulo Werneck. Grosset. $1.00. 
A Brazilian legend of the palm tree and its many contributions to the comfort of 
the people. In Brazil it won the National Prize Award in 1939; its translation and 
introduction to United States children is in the nature of a good-will gesture. 


Louisiana in the Short Story. Edited by Lizzie Carter McVoy. Louisiana State 
University Press. $2.75. 
Fifteen short stories deal with various aspects of life in Louisiana. George Cable, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and such more recent writers as Stark Young and Roark Bradford 
are represented. 


The Black Butterfly. By Carl H. Grabo. Packard & Co. $1.75. 

The sorrow and disillusionment of our times find expression in these lyrics and son- 
nets by a well-known critic and novelist. The poems, written chiefly in conventional 
molds, possess an intellectuality which at times overshadows the warmth and vividness 
of the imagery. 


Bronson Alcott, Teacher. By Dorothy McCuskey. Macmillan. $1.90. 

Bronson Alcott, known to many as the father of the more famous Louisa Alcott, 
and portrayed in Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress as one of the eminent transcendental- 
ists, is here portrayed as the schoolmaster and lover of children. Although the original 
form of this book was a doctoral dissertation based on the Alcott journals, it is written 
with a simplicity and human appeal which should delight cultivated readers every- 
where. The book recently won the Third Research Award of Kappa Delta Pi on recom- 
mendation of a committee of distinguished educators. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of Civic Education. Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Association. $1.00. 


This latest and most voluminous report of the Educational Policies Commission 
provides concrete and practical suggestions concerning the functioning of democracy 
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in school and classroom. Separate chapters deal with the implications of democratic 
education for the course of study, for teaching practices, for the extra-curriculum, for 
administrative relations, and for the evaluation of the outcomes of instruction. 


Campfire Tonight! By Richard James Hurley. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Peak Press. 
$1.00. 

A handbook on story-telling, originally designed for scout leaders but containing 
much wisdom and keen insight into the preferences of youth for books of both fiction 
and nonfiction. Perhaps the most valuable sections of the book deal with suggestions 
for titles to meet widely varying demands. 


Books for Tired Eyes: A List of Books in Large Print. Compiled by Charlotte 
Matson and Dorothy Wurzburg. 3d ed. American Library Assoc. $0.65. 
A list of adult and juvenile books printed in large type giving author, title, publisher, 
and price of both fiction and nonfiction. 


A Manual for Remedial Reading. By Edward William Dolch. Champaign, IIL: 

Garrard Press. $2.00. 

A practical little handbook on corrective teaching in reading, furnishing guidance 
about the study of the slow reader, individualizing instruction, noting special disabili- 
ties, and the specific problems of remedial reading in the primary grades, the middle 
and upper grades, and the high school. A valuable chapter on the prevention of 
reading disabilities appears at the end. 


How To Evaluate a Secondary School: 1940 Edition. A manual to accompany 
the 1940 editions of Evaluative Criteria and Educational Temperatures. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

Scales for the evaluation of various phases of high-school organization and activity 
with instructions and suggestions for visiting committees as well as the schools them 
selves. 


Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report on the Methods, Activities, and 
Results of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. Washington, 
D.C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. $3.50. 

A detailed report of current practices and achievements of secondary schools, in- 
cluding descriptions and ratings of types of English courses in common use. Valuable 
information as to the relationship between such factors as number of semesters of 
English taken prior to testing and average score on vocabulary tests is included in the 
report. 


Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Guide to Sources of Information and Materials. 
By Mary E. Townes. Rev. ed. ‘Teachers College Library Contribution,” 
No. 1, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $0.35. 
Bibliographical references, the names of organizations and agencies, distributors, 

sources of equipment concerning the educational film, the theatrical film, and the 

school-made motion picture. 
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Poetry in the Classroom. By Rev. William R. Kelly, Helen M. Brogan, and 
Donald P. Connors. W. H. Sadlier. $1.60. 
Practical suggestions, with information about children’s poetry and children’s poets 
for the use of teachers of English in Catholic schools. 


Spelling Vocabulary Study: Grade Placement of Words in Seventeen Spellers. By 

Emmett Albert Betts. American. $1.00. 

The summary of an investigation of author opinion regarding the grade placement 
of words in seventeen well-known spelling series. Teachers in the junior high school 
grades will be interested in the word-coverage for the upper-school levels with which 
the study is concerned. 


The Living Chaucer. By Percy VanDyke Shelly. University of Pennsylvania 

Press. $3.00. 

A commentary on Chaucer, the poet, by a distinguished Chaucer student, which 
evaluates the great English poet as a stylist, traces the development of his art, and 
offers illuminating interpretations of Troilus and Criseyde, The Legend of Good Women, 
and The Canterbury Tales. A book to delight the scholar and to heighten the general 
reader’s enjoyment of Chaucer’s humor and his appreciation of life. 


Semantic Frequency List for English, French, German, and Spanish. Compiled 
by Helen S. Eaton. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 
Issued by the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, this volume lists in four languages six thousand words of complex meaning. The 
source of the words for English is Thorndike’s Teachers’ Wordbook. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Looking at Life through American Literature. Prepared by Nellie Mae Lombard. 
Published by the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., as a monograph under the auspices of the W.P.A. 

A much-needed classification of shorter and longer selections from American poetry 
and prose based upon the interests and needs of the young people in school instead of 
the literary form or historical period. Examples of the subject headings are: ‘‘People”’ 
(about women, about men, short stories with good character delineation, etc.); 
“Nature” (bees, birds, dogs, horses, storms, winds, rivers and hills, the seasons, etc.); 
“Parents”; “World Problems’; “Careers”; and “Travels.” Indispensable for the 
modern teacher of secondary-school literature. 


Active Reading. By Mabel A Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin. D. Appleton- 

Century. $1.08. 

Reading materials for practice in the art of careful and discriminating reading, with 
exercises for the re-expression of the thought for the purpose of thorough assimilation 
of the material read. The section dealing with words emphasizes the importance of 
context in the determination of meaning. An unusual feature is the large amount of 
poetry included in the text. 
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Literature and Life, Book I. By Dudley Miles and Christine M. Keck. Scott 

Foresman. $1.80. 

This revision of the first volume of the well-known “Literature and Life’ series 
stresses the appeals which are characteristic of the ninth-grade youngster but unob- 
trusively introduces qualities and themes important in the building of wholesome atti- 
tudes toward life. The major divisions are: “The Thrill of Adventure,” “The Spirit of 
Exploration,” “Our Heritage from the Past,” and “The Challenge of the Present.” 


English Word Lists. By Charles C. Fries with the co-operation of A. Aileen 
Traver. American Council on Education. 


An analysis and evaluation of numerous word lists, such as word counts to aid 
stenographers, word lists for the teaching of spelling, reading vocabularies, foreign- 
language word counts, measures of vocabulary size, and lists for English as a foreign 
language. Among those selected for special comment are Ogden’s Basic English List, 
the West Definition Vocabulary, the Palmer One Thousand-Word Radius, the Aiken 
Middle English List, and the Thorndike Word List. The authors suggest the need for 
further investigation of words in colloquial English and the patterns of derivatives with 
the extension of meaning produced by the sound elements of these words, as well as 
the construction of word lists to meet the diverse language needs of learners at differing 
age levels and of differing social outlook. 


Shakespeare and Other Masters. By Elmer Edgar Stoll. Harvard University 

Press. $4.50. 

A series of relatively independent studies by a distinguished Shakespeare scholar. 
Professor Stoll makes comparison between Shakespeare and Sophocles, Shakespeare and 
Jonson, and Shakespeare and Homer, in their treatment of character, tradition, human 
relations, and artistic form. Separate chapters deal with the dramatic texture in Shakes- 
peare, Hamlet, Othello, The Tempest, and “The Tragic Fallacy.” 








HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
STRATTON 


A dictionary of information concerning troublesome and moot matters of speech and 
writing. Rules of spelling, pronunciation, etc., given according to American usage. 352 


pages, $2.75. 
TO READ AND TO ACT 


STRATTON 


An answer to the problem of remedial reading: selections from literature of unusual 
merit and appeal—with vocabulary, sentence structure and style adapted to the compre- 
hension of 8th grade pupils. 411 pages, $1.24. 


MODERN SHORT STORIES 
REPPERT 


A collection of 33 short stories with the modern touch, drawn from the work of outstand- 
ing contemporary writers: Dreiser, Anderson, Wells, Dunsany, Chekhov, Lagerlof, 
Mann, and others. 563 pages, $1.40. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 330W. 42nd St., New York 











ANNOUNCING FOR MARCH PUBLICATION 


Footlight Fun 


A Book of Plays for the Junior High School 
By Sally Coulter 


This book will be a revelation to all who have searched in vain for easy children’s 
plays. These plays sparkle with a fresh, gay, liveliness. They are fun to act in, 
easy, and yet will not insult the intelligence of the most advanced ten-year-old. 
Each play is humorously illustrated and includes detailed suggestions for cos- 
tumes, lighting, producing, etc. 


Behind the Footlights 


By Mather, Spaulding, and Skillen 


For Senior High School classes in play production and play casts. A manual on 
the technique of dramatics including a brief history of the drama and thousands 
of practical tips on acting, staging, costuming, lighting, make-up, etc. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

















